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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in Jength and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs ofimportant current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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ABROAD 
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The above rates do not include extra numbers. 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Olfice Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘* THe TarLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Fire EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 


Admission, 1s. Daily, 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 

FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS. ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1514 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. “FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” TWICE 
DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0 Reserved Seats from 6d, to 3s, 

GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. THRILLING RESCUES, 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND HON. ARTILLERY CO.'s BANDS. 
ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nile. CIRKUS EUGEN. 
GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—Martiniques—River of Fiery Lava—Glacier 
Glide—Topsy-Turvy House—Spider’s Web —Mantge Mécanique—The Biograph. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


ADDITIONAL EVENING EXPRESSES TO SCOTLAND 


DINING AND SupPeR Cars, St. Pancras TO LEEDs. 
) EDINBURGH, PERTH, and INVERNESS; STRAN- 
RAER HARBOUR (for Beltast and Nortn of Ireland). 


SLEEPING CARS 
ST. PANCRAS to J 


a B 
p.m. p.m. 
LONDON (Sr. PANCRAS) .. A +. dep. 7 30 Boe B83 oc 
LEICESTER Ot Ap AG co) g 8 54 3 I0 30 § 
NOTTINGHAM . oa Aarti eae 8 919 | & oCi9 8 
See ae a ot) Si ve Sees) = 2 932 | co 1 49 = 
Ais ae ha Re i Kar aiery f=) II 23 12 42 

BRADFORD : a8 Ad Be Saree EE. 10 0 Ss 1oD50 s 
GARLISLES | aes) es soa) eh aot dared ereuaia sux aoe | Seana migsiie 
STRANRAER HARBOUR (for Belfast Sect a 2 

and North of Ireland) Ve S05 30 ‘ | cs PA 5 47 Ve 
AYR... aie Jo oo OG a bos ath 2 s= . Ss 5 51 2 
GLASGOW (St. Enoch) Bees poe cra elf he S 6 is 
GREENOCK (for Clyde’ Watering oy a os! a = 

Places) presumes tienes AG éo Nae aeaedies S728 
EDINBURGH (Waverley) aa Es 5 3°50 2 A 1 
OBAN da ara a ae Oe seco hie me 8 45 = Ss 
FORT WILLIAM Sev Daa Obese Hea ee ee ap ae = 
4 . oe +. +. os ae) S 1132] £ £ 
PERTH ea aes naa Pas sls 3 

TTT Via { ae ‘= ” rar 2 
DUNDEE Aandi besrpeesiueitaece BW pene BP 5 28 2 
ABERDEEN ‘Bride we ve 60 ” 7 29 
INVERNESS Is L oe oh oe re g 10 ae 


A Saturday nights and Sunday nights excepted. 
B Runs every night except Sdturdays. 
C Sundays excepted. D Leaves at 10.25 p.m. on Sunday Nights. 


*For complete Train Service to and from Scotland see other announcements. 


Fock2t Tiine Tables, Cheap Ticket Programmes, Illustrated Guides, and Lists of 
Furnished Apartments in Country and Seaside Districts, gratis on application to 
the Midland Stationmasters or Town Agents, to Mr. G. ARNOLD, District Superin- 
tendent, St. Pancras Station, Loncon; or to Mr. T. EATON, Superintendent of the 
Line, Derby. 


JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 
Derby, July 1903. 


CONNEMARA, GALWAY, ACHILL 


WEST OF IRELAND. 


Tourist Tickets issued from the Principal Stations in England and Scotland. Golfing, 
Boating, Bathing, and Fishing. Good roads for Cyclists. 

HOTELS at RECESS (Connemara), co. GALVVAY, and at MAL- 

LARANNY, co. MAYO, owned and managed by the Railway Company. 

For Tourist Guides and all information apply to JosepH TarLow, Manager,, 
Midland Great Western Railway, Broadstone, Dublin. 


INDSOR.-WHITE HART HOTEL, 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 
modernised, possessing every comfort. An admirable centre for visiting 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England and a neighbourhood rich 
in historic associations. A spacious Restaurant with entrance adjoining the 
G.W.R. Station. Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water &c., at 
ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Cu.sine excellent. 
Half an hour from London. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write HorELs MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare. 


COTLANO—NORTH BERWICK. A Beautiful and Invigorating Seaside. 

nesort, THE ROYAL HOTEL is now under entirely new management and 

has been Refurnished and Redecorated throughout. A most comfortable and first-class 

Hotel. SUPERIOR CUISINE. MODERATE TARIFF. Special terms for Families. 

— Apply, Proprietor. Telegrams ‘‘ Royal,” North Berwick. Telephone, No.3. SEVEN. 
First-class GotF CourSES IN THE VICINITY. 


Nt@Oawi sR EAS D iY. 
VOLUMES I. to VIII. of 


Riss Re ee Nd et 1. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained. 
price 2,6 each. 


The Index and Title page for Vo. VIII are ais ready, and can be 
obtained from — 
Tue TATLER OFFIC: 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


London’s Floods. — The Barking outfall works are the 
largest engineering venture in the world, covering 84 acres 


HOW THE LONDON FLOODS ARE PUMPED OUT 


The levers at Barking 


of ground and being answerable for the innocuous disposal 
of over 80,000,000 gallons of sludge annually. The sludge 
after being chemically treated as it emerges from the sewers 
is allowed to remain stagnant on the intermittent system, 
which causes the effluent to deposit in various channels prior 
to being sent fifty miles out to sea and distributed over 
ten miles of German Ocean. There are thirteen of these 
precipitation channels, ranging in length from 860 ft. to 
1,210 ft., 30 ft. in width, of 8 ft. working depth, and capable 
of holding 20,315,925 gallons of treated sewage. These 
extend over an area of 11 acres and are covered by brick 
arches. The lever-house contains the means for lowering 
the telescopic weirs in the precipitating channels and divert- 
ing the sewage to settling channels for the purpose of still 
further concentrating the solids. About 200 men work 
incessantly day and night at Barking. 


The Tripos and Hockey.—Miss Cozens Hardy, who was 
married last week to Mr. Richard Pilkington of Prescot, is 
a distinguished example of the union of mind and muscle. 
Mrs, Pilkington had a most successful career at Newnham 
both in the class-room and in the playing field. She is a 
first-rate hockey player, and in a match which was played a 
couple of years ago between the ladies of the south of 
England and the ladies of Ireland Mrs. Pilkington scored a 
couple of goals for her side. She is the eldest daughter of 
Lord Justice Cozens Hardy and a sister of Mrs. Silvester 
Horne, the wife of one of the most energetic of the Non- 
conformist clergymen. 


The Fire Brigade’s New Chief.—The new chief of the 
London Fire Brigade although he bears a Scotch name is 
of Irish descent. Captain De Courcy-Hamilton belongs to 
the same family as young Lord Holmpatrick, whose 
father, Mr. Ion Trant Hamilton, represented Dublin in the 
Conservative interest a quarter of a century ago. Captain 
Hamilton owes his name, De Courcy, to his great-grand- 
father, who married a daughter of De Courcy, Baron 
Kingsale, the premier baron of Ireland, who has the privi- 
lege of wearing his hat in the presence of the King. King- 
sale, by the way, is the original form of Kissale, a little 
fishing village on the coast of Cork. 


ceedings 
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A Family of Greeks.—The Kalli family, whose name came 
into prominent notice last week in connection with the 
matrimonial affairs of Mrs. Constantinidi, have long been 
known as some of the wealthiest bankers in the city of 
London. The firm was founded nearly one 
hundred years ago by four young Greeks who 
came from Chios, All the four brothers made 
money, and from the time they landed in this 
country the fortunes of the Ralli family never 
looked back. Stephen Ralli, who died last 
year, left over £1,000,000 behind him, whilst 
two of his uncles also settled in this country 
left more than £1,000,000 between them. 
It will be remembered that during Lord 
Kitchener’s last visit to London he stayed in 
the house of Pandeli Ralli, a cousin of Stephen 
Ralli and a well-known figure in London 
society. # 


A Gloomy Prophet. — Old Moore's Almanack 
for 1904, which has just been issued, contains 
some gloomy predictions. January and Feb- 
ruary are not to be marked by anything 
more serious than a lack of domestic servants, 
but in March all Europe will be startled 
by some terrible news and an Anarchist plot 
will be discovered in Scotland. In the same 
month England will derive an advantage over 
America in the ‘‘corn and flour’ question. 
Nothing more exciting will occur in May than 
that wonderful strides will be made with regard 
to cremation. There is to be an explosion in 
Liverpool, a boom in Christian Science, and 
an outbreak of smallpox in August, but Canada 
is to send us some cheerful news in September which will 
make glad the heart of the Stock Exchange. 


A Motor Action. 
—There is a fine 
Berserk way about 
Herr Otto Fail- 
metzger of Schwe- 
rin who was run 
down by a motor 
car the other day. 
He was badly 
bruised, but the 
subsequent _ pro- 
proved 
once more that it 
is ‘safer to kill a 
snake than to 
scotch it.” Herr 
Failmetzger arose 
from the dust like 
another Antzus 
and fell upon the 
driver, whom he 
beat into insensi- 
bility. The driver 
being hors de combat 
he next fell upon 
the car with an 
axe and reduced it 
to splinters. The 
driver is now suing 
him for assault, the 
owner of the car is 
suing him for 
damages to his 
vehicle, and Herr 
Failmetzger is 


1 5 . Lafayette 
a - eee THE KING IN IRELAND 
(oye eh qblilie: (0) 

His Majest iving orders to his groom at 
clothes. onan . 


Mount Stewart 


THE, TATLER 


Romance of the Papacy.—As a rule 
the secrets of the Vatican are well kept 
and most of the stories that are told 
apropos of the election of the new Pope 
must be taken with a grain of salt. 


Now and again, however, something of the romance of the 
Papacy really leaks out, though not through the cardinals. 
There was, for example, the strange case of Pope Pius IX., 
pretty well known a generation ago but ‘now almost for- 
gotten. 


In his younger days when he was Count Mastai 
Ferrati and a lay- 
man he met and 
fell in love with 
Miss Foster, 
daughter of the 
Trish Protestant 
Bishop of Kilmore, 
who was living in 
Italy with her 
sister, Madame de 
Salis. Miss Foster 
favoured the young 
count, but Madame 
de Salis drove the 
lover away. After- 
wards she relented, 
the count returned, 
and the wedding 
day was fixed. On 
the appointed day 
the bride and her 
friends were at the 
church but no 
bridegroom ap- 
peared, and Count 
Mastai Ferrati was 
never seen again. 
Years afterwards 
Miss Foster went 
to see Pope Pius 
IX. and was as- 
tonished to recog- 
nise in the Pontiff 
her old flame, the 
lost count. 


Stranger than 

Fiction.— The most 

sensational novelist 

Bullingham could not have 

THE NEW EARL POULETT invented a_ plot 

Whose claim to the title has just been upheld more fascinating 


than the real story 
of Pope Leo’s pre- 
decessor. Madame 
de Salis had made an unhappy marriage with an Italian, 
and her parents fearing a similar fate for the younger 
daughter made her promise to guard Miss Foster against 
a union with a foreigner, hence her interference to separate 
the lovers; it was only when her sister pined 
away that Madame de Salis relented. The dis- 
appearance of the count has quite a flavour of 
Dumas about it. Unknown to his fiancée he was 
bound to the Jesuits, and his superiors in the 
order peremptorily sent him away on a mission 
to prevent his marriage with an Englishwoman 
and a Protestant. Letters were intercepted and 
he was led to believe that she had married 
another, so he took orders and rapidly rose to 
be bishop, then cardinal, and eventually Pope. 
Then in the height of his grandeur he was 
brought for a moment face to face with the 
woman he had loved and lost. Nothing more 
dramatic has ever been staged. 


Madame Réjane’s Return. — All who had the 
pleasure of seeing Madame Réjane during her 
recent season at the Garrick will be glad to hear 
that. the great French actress was so well satis- 
fied with her visit to London that she has just 
accepted an offer to return here in October, when 
she will play in Madame de Lava'ette, Madame 
Sans Géne, which she created, and in Annunzio’s 
dreary play, La Gioconda, which Madame Duse 
introduced to a London audience a few years ago. 


against the organ-grinder, ‘‘Viscount Hinton,” 
by the House of Lords 


The New Earl Poulett. 
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Madame Réjane does not announce that 
she will reappear in La Passerelle, and 
she will be wise not to do so, for the 
general consensus of opinion was that 
The Marriage of Kitty was for once 
an immense improvement on the original, and that Miss 
Marie Tempest gave an infinitely pleasanter and more 
varied interpretation of the chief character than Madame 
Réjane. That an English adaptation of a French play 
should be superior to as well as better acted than the 
original is so unique an event in the history of the stage 
that it merits notice. 


A Family of Weight.—If, as Holy Writ tells us, ‘the 
liberal soul shall be made fat,” the family of Mr. Snell 
of Nar-Nar-Goon, Gippsland, may claim to be more 
essentially Libe- 


ral than Lord i 

Rosebery him- Sing a Song of Summer 
self. Mr, Snell’s [The wet weather has unhinged the mind of 
olive branches our poet, who got up in a hurry from the wrong 


side of the bed the other morning to write these 
lines. Please excuse him.] 


consist of two 
daughters and a 


son. Clara, the Open the window wide, 
eldest, is a blush- Let some fresh air inside, 
ing beauty of And sing to the breeze, 


The shivering trees, 
The moon, the man, and the stilton cheese, 
And ev’rything green beside. 


Oh, shut the window, do, 


twenty-three 
years and turns 
the scale at 36 
stone 1o lb, Her 


brother Tom’s For alas, the neighbour’s flue 

nineteen =yearS J, a way which is cussed 

are paralleled by Sends a mixture of dust 

his weight of And encases the day-before-yesterday’s crust 
Ig stone, and That a poet is born to chew, 

Acnomags at. hue 


May the weather to Hades be hurled, 


oungest, who is 
ie hestetert My focks simply will not keep curled, 


just sixteen, Sail fd be rel 

alread yeighs aoe: We 

35 st. 5 Ib. In If the drains didn’t smell, [it fell, 
ae : ei eras If the ground soaked the rain up as soon as 
Sinseses -OwOR Or we lived in a watertight world. 


the most captious : 
critic could hardly deny that Australia is a ‘ growing 
country.” 


An Open-air Performance.— Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
Seymour recently organised a charming open-air dramatic 
performance in their beautiful gardens at Boxley Abbey 
near Maidstone. The play chosen was Lady Laura’s Land, 
the music by F. Pascall and the libretto by F. W. Brough- 
ton. The principal parts were taken by Miss Grace 
Marsham, Mr. J. C. Black, and Mr. Evelyn Seymour, who 
all showed themselves to be possessed of histrionic talent 
of no mean order. The rehearsals and performances were 
under the guidance of Mr. Sydney Spalding, and an excel- 
lent orchestra of exceptional amateur ability was conducted 
by Mr. A. H. Hallowes. 


OPEN-AIR PERFORMANCE OF ‘LADY LAURA’S LAND” 


Given recently by Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Seymour at Boxley Abbey 
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The Imagination in Journalism.—The 
imaginative journalists who gave such 
graphic accounts of what happened 
inside the Vatican—largely based upon 
deduction from the external aspect 
of its walls—might at least have compared notes before 
publishing results. As it is they hopelessly contradict 
one another in some things and give the vulgar 
an excuse for declaring they all are—journalists. They 
remind me of the story of the American preacher who 
harrowed the souls of his hearers with a dramatic de- 
scription of the scene at Rudyard Kipling’s deathbed. 
“But, sirree,” objected a wide-awake parishioner after the 
service, ‘‘ Kipling’s not dead.” “Not dead!” quoth his 
reverence, ‘‘ain’t he? Wal, I guess it must ha’ bin some- 
one else then. Anyhow, the moral’s the same an’ the name 
doesn’t matter.” 


Worse in Ireland.—Bad as the rainfall has been in this 
country it has been in Ireland, especially in the south, very 
much worse and far more continuous. In a country which 
depends almost wholly on agriculture for its existence this 
is a very serious matter, and should the weather continue 
wet the harvest will be very much damaged and a great 
deal of distress occasioned among the farmers. In this 
country we who live in large cities dislike the rain because 
it causes us a great deal of personal inconvenience, but in 
Ireland a prolonged wet season brings a large part of the 
population face to face with starvation. 


A Clever Young Writer.—The hereditary ability of the 
Plunket family has been remarked on before in THE TaTLER. 
The latest addition to the ranks of literary folk is Miss 
Greene, one of whose clever little stories, ‘‘ Photography of 
the Future,” appeared in last week’s issue of THE TATILER. 
Miss Greene on her father’s side is a Plunket and on her 
mother’s a Stopford, so from both sides of the house she 
may be said to inherit some literary ability. Her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Richard Greene, who was a sister of Lord 
Plunket, the late Archbishop of Dublin, was the author of 
some charming children’s stories, of which the best known, 
perhaps, is ‘‘The Grey House on the Hill,’ while the 
name of one of her aunts, Lady Charlotte Stopford, is 
fairly familiar in contemporary journalism. Her father, 
Sir Conyngham Greene, is one of the best linguists in the 
diplomatic service and is popularly supposed to be one of 
the few Englishmen who can speak Russian like a native. 


A VERY OLD SALT. 


THE TATLER 


Useless Bullets.—General Manning’s 
despatches accounting for our failure 
in Somaliland smack somewhat pain- 
fully of South Africa; there is the 
order which Colonel Plunkett should 


have obeyed but which for ‘“‘some reason” he ignored ; 
there is a complaint that our bullets are incapable of 
stopping a rush of savages; there is a demand for more 


men. 


We are certainly unfortunate in having bullets that 


appear equally ineffective against a civilised as well as a 


savage foe. 


We have fought a great many savage enemies 


in the past hundred years, but this is the first time that a 
suggestion has been made that the weapons of civilised 


warfare are ineffective against an uncivilised foe. 


Would 


poisoned arrows enable us to do any better? 


An Electric Kit- 
chen.—In Duane 
Street Station in 
New York there 
is the most perfect 
electrically - fitted 
kitchen in the 
world. Ovens are 
heated by electri- 
city and vegetables 
are boiled and pies 
baked by means 
of the electric cur- 
rent. Special 
saucepans and pots 
are used which are 
separately charged 
with electricity 


The Popular Bride 


[Fashions in brides change, and the type for 
this season seems to be the short, dark variety. — 
Daily Paper.) 


In seeking for a helpmeet dear 

Man’s taste, they say, keeps ever changing, 
And brides according to the year 

Through many varied types are ranging. 


The little damsel short and dark 
Appears just now to be the fashion, 
While those whose height attracts remark 
Quite fail to rouse the tender passion. 


The six-foot girl is in despair 

Since no one seems to care to court her, 
And cuts her frocks and dozs her hair 

To try and make herself look shorter, 


and the cooking 
is conducted very 
rapidly. A _ pie 
can be baked in 
6 min. and a 
biscuit in 3 min. 


Ah, foolish maid! When all is said 
You may be sour or sweet as honey, 

Or short or tall, but she that’s wed 
The soonest is—the girl with money. 


Rapid Justice.—At Epsom Police Court some time ago a 
drunken man struck his brother whilst both were standing 
outside the court. The assault was witnessed by a police 
constable, who promptly took the man in charge and brought 
him into court just as the magistrates were about to 
leave. The man was then and there duly charged with a 
wanton assault on his brother and was sentenced to three 
days imprisonment. Seven minutes elapsed between the 
commission of the crime and sentence of punishment, which 
is the most rapid record of an act of justice in this 
country. 


x me ee 
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Courts-martial and Parliament.—It may 
not be generally known that without the 
consent of Parliament a court-martial 
cannot be held. Every year the Army | 
Act is solemnly passed by Parliament ; ~ 
this Act enables the Government to keep and maintain our 
army in times of peace, and when necessary permits the 
proper authorities to hold a court-martial. Without this 
annual Act our army could not legally exist. 


Speech-day Etiquette.—The following is an exact copy 
of a letter written by a schoolboy last week to his father and 
mother instructing them how to behave when they came 
down for Speech Day :— 


Dear FATHER AND MoTHER,—Just a few tips about speech day. 
Don't wave if you should see me at dinner. 
Don't talk more than you can help to the head of the house. 
Don't forget a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
Don't stay later than is absolutely necessary. 
« Don't get worried about me if you don't see me. I can’t meet you at 
of the function. I will try and see you after dinner. 
Please don't let the. meeting be too familiar. 
Be careful of the steps, &c. I think that is all I need say except that I don’t want 
to be asked out and have to go on the following dates. 


Please— 


because 


RACING UNDER DIFFICULTIES—AND UMBRELLAS 


How Goodwood was ‘‘glorious” on Wednesday 


Extinguishing the Heckler.—The late Sir John Rigby 
appeared to far greater advantage as a platform 
speaker than in the House of Commons. Not even 
Mr. Chamberlain was more effective in dealing with 
the hecklers. When he found himself badly heckled 
his invariable method was to wait until several ques- 
tions had been put to him and then to deal with them 
in the following fashion: ‘‘ To the first question my 
answer is, Yes; to the second, Yes; to the third, No; 
to the fourth, Yes; the fifth I will consider; to the 
sixth, Certainly not.’’ Needless to say this method of 
dealing with the questions completely bewildered 
the hecklers, who could never remember in what order 
the questions were put. 

A Famous Country 


The Altruist House.— When the last 


century was young 

[The recent bad weather, though Petworth House 

it has been the death of most h Tord: ese i 
outdoor sport, has at any rate been WVRELE or . econ- 
good for anglers.] field entertains his 


friends for Goodwood, 
was the most hospi- 
table place in the south 
country. The eccentric 
old Earl of Egremont to 
whom it then belonged liked 
his guests to come and go 


Though, of course, I cannot play 
Cricket, tennis, or the like 
On a very rainy day, 
Cannot even mount my bike, 
Straight I think on fishermen ; 
I am always happy then, 


Golf is owt of question quite 
As may easily be seen ; 
Who on earth could find delight 
Putting on a flooded green? 
So of angling folk I think 
Standing by the river’s brink, 


‘Though I own I never fish, 
Never did since I was born, 
Others’ joy ts what I wish, 
And I never idly mourn 
Pleasures I myself have missed— 
Tam just an altruist. 


just as they pleased and 
amuse themselves as_ best 
they could. People used to 
call it the caravansary, and 
it was really moze like a 
huge inn than an ordinary 
country seat. Everybody 
came in the most casual way 
without notice or invitation 
and left again quite uncere- 
moniously without saying 
good-bye to their | host. 


Gloomy Goodwood. 
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It was much frequented in those days 
by artists, to whom Lord Egremont 
was a generous patron, and Petworth 
to-day bears mute witness to his fine 
taste in art. Having no legitimate 
children living the old earl left the bulk of his property to 
Colonel Wyndham, his adopted son, who was afterwards 
the first Lord Leconfield. Petworth, by the way, has had 
a curious history. Belonging originally to the Earls cf 
Arundel it went to the Percys through Joscelin of Louvain, 
and afterwards passed by will to the earls of Egremont 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 


Mistaken for the Coachman.—The Bishop of London when 
visiting a neighbouring parish a short time ago stepped out 
of his carriage, and passing through the crowd assembled to 
meet him he found two little girls standing at the church 
door. He inquired who they were, and patted one on the 
head and kissed the other little upturned face. The inci- 
dent was repeated in the children’s presence, and someone 
asked the eldest, ‘‘ Weren’t you very proud when he kissed 
you?” “I don’t know what you mean,” answered the child 
looking puzzled. ‘Who did you think it was that 
kissed you when you were standing at the church to- 
day ?”’ persisted the questioner, anxious to impress upon 
the child what an honour she had received. ‘Oh!” 
replied Miss Five-year-old promptly, evidently thinking 
of the gaiters, ‘“‘ I thought it was the coachman.” 


Banned by the Bishop.—The Rev. Wilson Carlile’s 
phonograph to which the Bishop of London took 
exception the other day is really a monsterphone, and 
amongst other gems of religious thought which it 
retailed for the benefit of the congregations at his 
church in Eastcheap were short speeches and sermons 
by Bishop Winnington-Ingram himself. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was also laid under contribution. 
In fact, in addition to what an irreverent worshipper 
described as a choice supply of “tinned bishop ”’ it 
provided quite a large assortment of bottled eloquence 
from the lesser luminaries of the pulpit, and it was 
very much appreciated by the crowd. Nor could it be 
said that the monsterphone service at St. Mary’s was 
vox et preterea nihil, An excellent cup of coffee was 
provided to comfort the soul of the Billingsgate porter. 


THE WINNER OF THE STEWARDS’ 
Madden, after a bad fall, leading in Dumbarton Castle 


CUP 


So Like his Father.—Mr. Dives is a very rich and very 
ugly man of the “can-buy-you-all-up order.” His pretty 
and clever wife has got into smart society, and he rather 
resents the fact that her smart friends treat him rather 
brusquely. His son aspires to be a man of to-day, and 
having been sent to Christ Church has fallen in with the 
type of undergraduate who in former days would have been 
a “tuft”? or a “gentleman commoner.” His attire has 
adapted itself to the tone of the set. When, therefore, he 
burst on his father in all the glory of this raiment the old 
man scowled fiercely and said, “‘Are you my son or a 
monkey? You look just like a monkey.” At that moment 
mamma walked in. ‘ Why, Harry, how you’ve grown, 
and ”—discontentedly—“ how like your father you are.” 
‘* So he has been telling me,” said the hopeful heir. 
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DRAWN BY R. J. RICHARDSON 
- IN EPPING FOREST 


Wot’s that you’ve got mate—a Arab? 
Dunno about Arab, but from the length of ’is ‘air | should say ’e was ‘arf Persian 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 


XIII.—Two. LETTERS. 
if had the question of a wise economy in my head when I asked 
Eliza where her mother was intending to spend her holidays. 

The fact was that the eminent City firm with which I am 
professionally connected had arranged my holiday for the first 
fortnight in September. That is always a bad month, the quarter’s 
rent coming at the end of it. I suggested that I should pefer some 
other fortnight, but it was not entertained. In fact, Mr. Bagshaw, 
who was a little upset that morning, said I could take that fortnight 
or leave it, but it would be that or none. 

The expense of living at the seaside is always considerable and 
sometimes outrageous. At a first glance it looked to me rather as if 
either the holiday or that quarter’s rent would have to go. I had 
allowed the last quarter to hang on a little and my landlord’s agents 
had made themselves as nasty as they could about it, and this time 
it would be difficult—-or even impossible—to postpone it later than 
the end of October. At the same time I did not like to abandon the 
idea of a holiday, so turning my attention to the chance of any 
wise economy I hit on something in the co-operative way. 

Eliza said that she did not know where her mother was going. 
‘Tn fact it wouldn’t surprise me if she didn’t go away at all this 
year. Troubled as she is with that shortness of breath any kind of 
moving about comes as a trial to her.” 

“It certainly is my opinion that she ought not to be allowed to 
go alone. Ifshe came with us we could look after her a little. She 
would pay a share which we could arrange, and I fancy it would 
work out as a wise economy for us.” 

“Yes,” said Eliza as she sucked the end of her cotton before 
threading the needle—an objectionable practice and as I have 
proved to her by actual experiment quite unnecessary. “ Yes, that 
would make a big difference to us. Whitstable’s where she always 
goes—Mrs. Bunn’s—and I daresay we should find it all right.” 

“No, indeed. Your mother is an intelligent woman ; anybody 
has only to look at her to see that. I think these jokes about mothers- 
in-law are silly. She may have moods in which she is what might be 
called self-willed, but as a rule I find her company most enjoyable. 
The arrangement which I propose will be best for her and best for 
us, and [’ll sit down to-night and write——” 

“Hold on a second,” said Eliza. ‘‘What I mean is that she’s 
pretty sharp to see when anybody is trying to get at her, and then 
she doesn’t like it. And when she doesn’t like anything—well, you 
know what she is yourself. She'll part with money as freely as 
anybody when she wants, but she can’t stand being done. out of 
anything, and I don’t blame her either.” 

‘Eliza, I do think you might bea little more choice in your 
expressions. It’s a mystery to me where you pick them up.” 

“Talking to the girl, I suppose. Most of the da} there’s no one 
else to talk to, and 1 wasn’t born with my mouth sewed up. But be 
that as it may you'd better leave this notion of yours about mother. 
She is one of the independent sort and won’t like any interfering. 
You see, she’s older than we are.” 

“Seeing that she is your mcther,” I said, “that is only to be 
expected. I fully see the force of your arguments, but to my mind 
it’s a case for tact. That is to say, it depends a good deal on the 
way it’s put. If we share with your mother I think I can show you 
by figures that we save at least £2—with proper management, 
of course—and I am not disposed to throw £2 in the ditch for 
want of a little tact. The moment this table’s cleared I sit down 
and write that letter.” bd 

“Well, anyhow, mind you don’t send it before I’ve seen it.” 

“ You shall certainly see it, and when you have seen it I: have 
no doubt you will come to my way of thinking.” 


I found when I sat down to write the letter that the dining-room 
ink had been taken off into the kitchen. That isa thing I have 
always set my face against. As I said to Eliza, it was becoming a 
question whether my wishes were to be considered or whether I was 
to be made a living sacrifice to my own servant. 

Eliza said the girl had asked if she could spare it as she was 
writing to her married sister, and what was a drop of ink ? 

“A drop of ink is a drop of ink,” I said pointedly, “but discipline 
is discipline.” 

Eliza then said I was a holy terror, and I went on with my letter. 
The letter began by saying that Eliza had asked me to take my pen 
in hand to make a little suggestion. “The fact is,” I went on, “ that 


when we were arranging our own little holiday we could not help 
thinking how much pleasanter it would be if we could have you with: 
us. Perhaps you would enjoy it more, too, than dreary solitude. 
We were thinking of Whitstable, but we would leave that entirely 
with you. All the trouble of ordering would be taken off your hands: 
and it would be a real rest for you. In the evening or on wet 
days I could read aloud, and it would bea pleasure to me. And if 
your health was not quite the thing Eliza would be at hand to give 
you every attention. I fear it would be useless for me to propose 
that you should be our guest, though that is what I should like best, 
so you could either pay a lump sum or so much by the week.” 

I ended by saying that our little garden was looking nice and 
fresh after the rain and we both sent our best love. Then I read it 
all out to Eliza. 

“Well, you’ve wasted your time and your note paper,” said Eliza,. 
“for I shan’t let you send it.” 

“Tf I choose to send it it will be sent, make no mistake about 
that. What’s your objection to it?” 

“ To start with, what do you mean by sticking it all on to me 
and saying it’s my suggestion? That is as barefaced a one as ever 
I heard. And what nonsense about her being lonely. That 
Mrs. Bunn’s more like a friend than a landlady to her she always- 
says. Then fancy your saying that what you want most is to pay 
all her expenses. Go it! Why didn’t you say you’d have the 
Prince of Wales down to meet her at once? ‘There’d have been just 
as much sense in it. Do you think she doesn’t know to a penny: 
what we owe her at this moment? Why, it’s as good as calling her 
a fool to her face. That letter won’t go. I won’t have it.” 

I had seen for some time back that it would become necessary: 
for me to put my foot down. The occasion had arrived. I kept my 
temper perfectly, and said quietly though emphatically, “ It is useless 
to argue with you in your present frame of mind, and I shall not 
attempt it. That letter is mine and it will go.” 

“Yes, but it’s my mother,” said Eliza. 

“T utterly decline to enter into it. That letter will go. But for 
the accident that I have removed my boots, the right one of which 
was causing me considerable pain, I should take it out and post it. 
this moment. As it is, I shall post it on my way to the station) 
to-morrow. Ihave nothing more to say except that I could wish 
you had some common sense and self-control and—er—good night.” 


I rose early next morning as there were sundry little matters in- 
the garden that needed my attention. When I came in Eliza said,. 
“ Are you still determined to post that letter ?” 

“ce if am.” 

“ Sure ? ” 

“Quite sure. It is idle to reopen that subject. I should be glad: 
to know whether the dish before me is intended for poached eggs or 
for bullets, because——” 

“Wait a bit. I had a letter from mother this morning. Like to- 
look at it?” 

The letter began by saying that she was in fairly good health but 
for the shortness of breath after meals, and hoped we were the 
same. Then came the important part :— 

“ Pve made up my mind not to go away this year; I can’t stand’ 
those trains. Only yesterday I got on the Underground to go to the- 
exhibition, and whether it was what I had taken for my dinner or 
not I can’t say.” 

Then followed a few lines of purely medical interest. The letter- 
went on :— 

“T told Mrs. Bunn I should take my usual fortnight. I don’t 
want to disappoint her, for she is a good woman if ever there was. 
one, and I make no doubt the money’s something to her, so I'll 
take the rooms and you two must spend your holiday there. Of 
course there will be nothing for you to pay and you must look on it 
as your birthday present.” 

“Ah!” I said. “This is good. ‘This is very good indeed. 
I will say this, your mother can do a handsome thing with a better 
grace than anybody I know.” I pulled the letter which I had 
written out of my pocket and began to tear it up. ‘Of course this 
puts an entirely different complexion on things.” 

Eliza came over and kissed me. “ You old silly, why you nearly 
made a real bust-up between us. Don’t you do that again.” 

“ Well, well,” I said, “that’s over anyhow. Now what about: 
the question of shoes for the beach, my dear?” 
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The Dying Cake-walk.—We have 
seen the end of the cake-walk in 
London drawing-rooms. Paris some 
time ago labelled it as bad form and 
there were signs during the past season 
that London also had had enough of it. There was no 
suspicion of impropriety about it, but it hada disturbing 
effect on our best waltzers, who after practising the cake- 
walk developed a tendency to jump. Asa dance by ladies 
and gentlemen of colour the cake-walk has much to be said 
in its favour; it is then graceful and natural, but as an 
importation it never was a success. After all the cake-walk 
has only followed in the steps of every new craze that has 
temporarily affected the ballroom. The barn dance and the 
skirt dance had their day and ceased to be, and so it is with 
the cake- walls. 


The Actor's Mouth.—You can tell a bishop by his legs 
as, by the way, you can a jockey—though so far no one has 
ever mistaken the one for the other—-and you can tell a 
doctor by his expression as you can distinguish the ordinary 
clergyman by his collar, Indeed, a.whole essay might be 
written on the peculiarities of the various callings in which 
men elect to earn a living. In the same way the badge of 
the actor is undoubtedly his mouth. That this should be so 
is perhaps not wonderful seeing that it is primarily through 
his mouth that the actor exercises his profession. 


The Effect of Emotion.—The actor's mouth is essen- 
tially facile, and not infrequently it exhibits a tendency 
to turn to one side or the other. This is due, in part, to 
its being constantly used to express emotion and also to the 
peculiar but no less well-recognised fact that when the 
mouth is somewhat crooked a greater effect can be produced 
than when it is opened quite straight. Example after 
example could be cited, but for obvious reasons names may 
not be mentioned. At one time it was considered the mark 
of the low comedian, for nearly every one of them had a 
mouth twisted either to the right or left as the result of 
“ mugging.”’ Some of the most serious actors—even those 
with a reputation for beauty—could however, be pointed to 
as possessing the same characteristic, which has also been 
observed with not a few opera singers of the first rank. 


An Operating Theatre. 


Male, Teel LIL IOI ge 


The Most Popular Operas. — The 
Opera came to an end yesterday week 
with a splendid performance of Romeo 
et Juliette. Not counting the state 
programme, eiguty-two performances 


- were given of twenty-four operas by thirteen composers. 
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The Germans head the list with thirty-one complete per- 
formances, the Italians with twenty-five, the French with 
twenty-three, while only one work by an English composer 
(with a German-written libretto) was offered. Wagner is 
the most popular author with twenty-nine performances 
(of eight operas), Gounod comes next with fourteen per- 
formances (of two operas), Verdi is third with ten perform- 
ances. The most popular individual operas are Faust (eight 
times), Romeo et Juliette (six), Carmen, Lohengrin, and Rigoletto 
(five), while four other operas were given four times each. 


_ “That's Persimmon.”—A story is told which may or may 
not be true but is certainly ben tyvovato. The Prince of 
Wales and Prince Charles of Denmark took a hansom for 
some reason or other. When they reached their destination 
the two Princes got out, and the Prince of Wales paid the 
cabman. As he did so with a kindly thought he said to 
the man, “‘ I daresay you would like to know who you have 
been driving. I am the Prince of Wales and this is my 
brother-in-law, Prince Charles of Denmark.” ‘“ Ho, hindeed,” 
cried the cabman with affected politeness, ‘‘ Har you all 
that hindeed! Now I dessay you would like to know 
who’s been a-drivin’ you. I’m the King of England 
and,’’ pointing to his not very thoroughbred steed, “ that’s 
Persimmon.” 


Many Happy Returns to—August 5: Lord Perth, 1871; 
Lord Edward Manners, 1864; Lord Deramore, 1865, August6: 
Lady Annally ; Lord Compton, 1885. August 7: Crown Prin- 
cess Victoria of Sweden; Lord Nelson, 1832; Lord Acton, 1870 ; 
Lord Tddesleigh, 1845 ; Sir Edmund Loder, 1849. August 8: 
Lady Cadogan; Lord Holm-Patrick, 1886; Lord Saltoun, 1851. 
August 9: Georgiana Lady Dudley ; Lord Lytton, 1876; Lord 
Caledon, 1885. August 10: Lord Goschen, 1831; Lord Robert- 
son, 1845. August 11: Lord Tennyson, 1852; Lord Edward 
Pelham-Clinton, 1836. ‘ 


Photographed specially for The Tatler" by Campbell & Gray 
THE OPERATING THEATRE IN THE LONDON HOSPITAL—READY TO RECEIVE A PATIENT 
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A GENUINE WIT (NOT A MERE LOW COMEDIAN) 
In the Music-hall: Mr. Fuller Golden Interviewed. 


M: George Fuller Golden, the 
American humorist at the 
Palace Theatre, over whose enter- 
tainment the smart people of London 
have been waxing enthusiastic and 
laughing themselves silly all the 
summer, is as droll, mysterious, and 
altogether as inconsistent and inte- 
resting as those peculiar people of 
whom he talks so cleverly. But he is 
the hardest man on earth to inter- 
view, and the secret of my success 
where others failed must remain a 
secret, but I may say that I gained 
it by appealing to his good nature, 
for “he of the cap and bells” as he 
calls himself, who can make his 
audience laugh at will and who 
seems to take everything in jest, has 
hidden away beneath his laughter 
a heart ready to respond with the 
utmost generosity to any call. 

After hearing so much of him 
and not seeing any published inter- 
views portraying him in private life 
I naturally wondered why, and so I 
immediately-hied me to the Palace 
to ascertain the cause of this thus- 
ness. ‘‘ Ah ! a lady interviewer, eh ? 
So you have her in England as well. 
I thought she was only indigenous 
to the soil of America. I didn’t 
think she would thrive in any other 
climate. Well, I’m sorry, but I will 
not be interviewed; I’m in an 
awful hurry. However, I'll tell you 
anything you want to know about 
myself or anybody or anything, but 
honestly ’min a hurry. Please’take 
achair. Ohpray don’t mention it.” 
He rattled off several sentences 
before I could.recover myself. 

“T have played everything, from a circus clown to Hamlet. My 
father is still living, my mother died when I was four years old. 
My right name is Fuller, I was born in Bay City, Michigan, U.S.A. 
My wife is a beautiful English lady ; we have two children, both 
girls ; their names are Olive and Ruth. 

“ An old partner of mine is Cliff Ryland, now playing on your 
halls here. Billy Clifford at the Tivoli is another. Either one can 
tell you more about me than I can remember myself. When 
Clifford and I first appeared on a real theatre stage, after we had 
finished our turn one of the stage hands wanted a fly-line let down 
for something, so he shouted up, ‘’Ere, Bill, let down that long line.’ 
Clifford said, ‘ Let’s get out of this, they’re going to hang us.’ Well, 
all I know is I have tried to evolve as it were. But here, youre 
getting a whole interview out of me. Well, honestly, I didn’t 
mean to tell you any of these things, because I think them so 
uninteresting. What can the public care about the names of our 
old-maid aunts or the number of cats our cousin has. 
about Shelley, Shakspere, Schopenhauer, Schiller, or my beloved 
Emerson or Walt Whitman. 

“Tm just thirty-five but I only confess to twenty-eight. I 
don’t think one is interesting after thirty, so I think [’ll remain 
twenty-eight. But you see I’m giving you quite an interview. That 
is the way with my whole life; I’m absolutely under the influence 
of the imp of the perverse. I always start to do one thing and finish 
by doing just the opposite. I started on my career with the idea 
that I was going to make the world weep, and here everybody is 
laughing at me. It almost inclines one to bea fatalist. It is the 
same way with everything with me. I love women, horses, dogs, 
and sports, yet the women frown, the dogs bark at me, and I always 
back all the losers at the races. 


I love all kinds of flowers, spring water and truth, 
And every hue nature discloses ; 

Yet I drink of John Barleycorn’s fountain forsooth, 
And I feast on the thorns of the roses.” 


MR. 


GEORGE FULLER GOLDEN 


The American humorist who has been delighting London at 
the Palace Theatre 


Let us talk . 
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“They tell me you write poetry 
and publish it under xoms de 
plume. Is that true ?” 

“Yes, and plays which I hide 
or burn; but for goodness sake 
don’t say I told you.” 

“You are also the founder and 
present president of the Star Legion 
or the White Rats of America ?” 

“Oh yes,” he said, “ that is one 
ot the largest feathers in my cap.” 

“What sort of organisation is 
1th). 

“Tt is a society of actors founded 
for the purpose of bettering all the 
conditions of the stage. Its mem- 
bers gave me a testimonial in New 
York a little over a year ago and 
presented me with a loving cup in 
which was $5,000 (£1,000) in gold.” 

“Which do you think is the 
best audience you ever appeared 
before ?” ; 

“JT think his Majesty King 
Edward is the heartiest laugher I 
ever had the honour of entertaining.” 

“Were you nervous when you 
appeared before him ?” 

“Yes, at first, but he made me 
feel easy at once.” 

“Will you tell me why you 
object to be interviewed ?” I asked. 

“ Well, in this it looks as if my 
objection was not sustained,” he 
replied. ‘‘ However, I have no objec- 
tion to telling you; it is because | 
don’t think it is an easy medium 
whereby to present a truthful picture 
of oneself to the eyes of the public. 
People who read interviews really 
want a ‘peep behind the scenes’ 
of one’s life, and I believe they 
should see the truth, and it sounds too much like blowing one’s 
own trumpet to give it to them at all times. You must know that I 
know myself to be a fool. I know that I don’t even know how little 
I know. Of course, few people nowadays understand the fool; the 
world is so wise, and learned, and discreet that it seldom under- 
stands a simple fellow. Men are so busy penetrating each other's 
disguises that they mistake his simple front for a bizarre mask. Of 
course,” he continued, “I could talk to you in common platitudes, | 
could tell you how well I like London and the English people 
while I view them through the rose-coloured spectacles of success ; 
but what insight would that give you regarding the evolution of a 
human soul, even if it be but the sprite of ‘he of the cap and 
bells,’ and what less is worth while to readers who are sincere ; 
and what is the use of telling them anything if they are not sincere ? 

“T have studied many ologies and.isms, and the best thing I 
have ever heard is a laugh. By the way, here’s a foolish little 
verse of mine :— 

Oh, holy spirit of Isruphael, 

Whose song in heaven makes angels mute, 
Come earthward to us for a spell 

With quivering, heart-stringed, magic lute. 
Pray tune our souls to laughter-song, 

And we will break the million gyves 
Which fetter us to fear and wrong 

And shackle us to narrow lives.” 


Next week he will be lost to Londoners for about nine weeks as 
I am sorry to say he has another engagement to fulfil. His many 
admirers will, however, meet him at Brighton and Manchester, but 
I learn that on his return to London he will again be seen at the 
Palace, the management having been fortunate enough to secure 
him for the autumn. A warm welcome will await him I am sure as 
no greater favourite has ever been seen in any of the hails of the 
metropolis. 
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WW: have been married three weeks. Mene- 

laus has not been sober for five minutes 
during that time, but has given me a topaz 
and bloodstone tiara. Ah! there are compen- 
sations in married life. No doubt all husbands 
are the same and only the lovers are sober. I 
must ask Great-great. 


Wreathed round a pillar was Prince Omar, the 
boneless Prince of Persia 


We are passing the honeymoon at Bung- 
ville, the estate of Menelaus at Brixton, 

Of the ceremony I remember little, Pis- 
tache gave me away, and after that I can 
oaly recall one incident. 

On entering the church I received a shock. 
Wreathed round a pillar near the door was 
Prince Omar, the boneless Prince of Persia 
as his friends call him in admiration of his 
divine suppleness, 

“Ts it too late?’? I whispered to Pistache. 
“Yes,” he said; “a de la Toupée never goes 
back from her word.” 

Of the wedding feast I will not speak. 
English ways are so different. With them 
the glad heart has but one expression, ‘‘ Meat! 
drink | with us? Ahso many more—enough !” 

My new drawing-room is hung with 
magenta satin and garlands of mustard-coloured 
flowers. My bedroom is the same, the library 
the same! Ciel! Only over my dead body 
shall Great-great ever penetrate to these awful 
rooms, Weare on our first visit to the Duke 
of Idleworth. Menelaus was elated when the 
invitation came and insisted I should travel 
in my second-best bloodstone tiara. 


How different is this house to Bungville. 
The chairs are all upholstered in ancient banners, 
paid for by the blood of past Idles; the floors 
are carpeted with various historic garments, 
and though the rents are frequent the associa- 
tions are complete. 

The duke is a tiny, deformed man, both 
deaf and dumb, and devotes his life to the 
collection of ancient time tables. The duchess 
is splendidly beautiful. 

We are a small party—the celebrated and 
lovely Lady River, three times divorced; 
Prince Omar, the Iceland Ambassador and the 
apostle of the new cult, the worship of the 
Marble Arch, The first night at dinner 
Menelaus was tipsy. Lady River, who sat 
next him, chaffed him about it in her exqui- 
sitely brilliant way. He, totally unused to per- 
siflage, turned on her and pulled off her wig; 
no one seemed to notice, she merely tied her 
napkin over her head and appeared more 
charming than ever, while Menelaus relapsed 
into a profound sleep with his head in his 
plate. The duchess whispered to one of the 
servants, who placed a large dish cover over 
him, and the dinner proceeded as if nothing 
had happened. 

At three a.m. I stole into the dining hall to 
look for Menelaus; he was not there, but 
Lady River, holding up her skirt, was hurriedly 
filling it with the spoons, forks, and salt 
cellars off the table. Is this how the English 
great ladies keep up their state? 

Next morning at breakfast I met Mene- 
laus; I did not recognise him, The boneless 
Prince and Lady River had shaved his eye- 
brows and moustache! I laughed. How I 
laughed. What a spectacle! My pig, Mene- 
laus; but he, the bad-hearted, sulked. 
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CONCLUSIONS OF BANDOLINE. By El—n—r GI-n. 


The middle class in England know not 
humour, 

I have seen a ghost! 

A figure sprang past me when I was 
walking in the wood yard. I flew to the 
duchess. “ Hush,” she said, “do not breathe 
it. Weare under a ban.” Lady River tittered. 
Perhaps I am nervous, but was it Prince Omar 
the boneiess? There was an unspeakable 
grace about the spring. I tremble! That 
night a note fell out of the soup, and I saw 
it was conveyed to the duchess. She hid it 
in her bosom and looked anxious. Ah, dear 
lady, you also have your troubles. At three a.m. 
the following morning there was a tap at my 
door and the duchess entered. ‘‘ Good-bye,” she 
said, “I am going away for a time. I love! 
Up to now, not to offend the duke’s ridiculous 
prejudices, I have hidden it in an outhouse; 
you discovered the ghost. We fly to St. Pan- 
cras. Idleworth thinks I have gone to the 
Academy. Good-bye!” and she was gone. 

Noble woman, true lady, Heaven bless 
thee, leading thy selfless, blameless, martyr’s 
life to please a miserable deaf mute while thy 
heart was in the wood yard. Ah, Great-great, 
even the English grow the fine flower of 
honour. Next morning we left, the duchess 
with infinite tact having provided the ducal 
litter for the conveyance of Menelaus, who 
was again unconscious, 

In the train I rifled his pockets and found 
a note: “£5,000 wasn’t enough,—Rivulet.” 

I recopied it on a post card, and pinning a 
cheque for another £5,000 below my signature 
I sent it to Lady River. Next day I received 
a wite: “Many thanks, dearest. So dear of 
you to care for little Rivulet.” 

(To be continued) 


The duchess with infinite tact having provided the ducal litter for Menelaus 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. | 


he “incidents” in the open championship 
and the St. George’s Cup competition 
arising out of the rules for lost balls, on which 


comment was recently made on this page,’ 


have occasioned widespread criticism of the 
rules concerned. 


good many golfers will be surprised to 
hear that “lost ball, lost hole,” the 
match-play rule, is not part and parcel of 
the ancient traditional practice of golf, and 
their surprise will be considerably increased 


when they learn that it was adopted by the - 


Royaland Ancient Golf Club so lately as 1882. 


rom 1775 to 1882 the St. Andrews rule for 

“lost ball” was “stroke and distance,” 
and in view of the recent developments it may 
be questioned whether a return to the ancient 
penalty might not be advisable. The present 
rule was made, no doubt, to prevent the delay 
caused by “lost-ball” parties returning to 
replay their shots, and this objection to the 


return would be a step towards that assimi- 
lation of the penalties for match and medal 
play which is so urgently needed in order to 
make the code simple and easily remembered. 


(Gores are now nearly all at the seaside, and 

the inland links are having their annual 
holiday. Round London golf clubs and 
courses are comparatively deserted by mem- 
bers, but those who remain are by no means 
to be pitied. Indeed, in many respects there 
is no more enjoyable game of golf to be had 
anywhere, or at any time, than in the cool of a 
late summer afternoon or evening on an inland 
course. 


n contrast to the scramble for places at 
seaside courses at this season and the 
crowded green, players on inland courses have 
the green all to themselves ; they can play at 
their own pace, and should they wish to try 
their putts over again they can do so without 
fear of exciting the wrath of players behind. 
The course is in splendid condition and the 


bank of the pond, where it was immediately 
secured. The second ball bounced from the 
back of the other on to the green 30 yds. 
further on, where it seems a pity—in order to 
complete the de ¢vovato character of the 
story—it did not hole itself out. 


he news that Harry Vardon’s health has 
again broken down was received by the 
golfing community with the greatest regret. 
It had been generally supposed that he had 
completely recovered from the attack of nasal 
bleeding which he had this spring, but it is 
to be feared, since the bleeding has been 
renewed, that the champion has resumed active 
play before his complete recovery. Vardon 
is in good hands, and it is to be hoped that 
the considerable rest which he has been 
ordered will have the effect of completely 
restoring his health. 


French seaside resort that is rapidly 
growing in’ popularity is Dinard. The 
golf club was instituted in 1890, and there can 


old penalty still has force although it may be 
doubted if a lost ball is as common an occur- 
rence nowadays, in spite of the increase of 
players, as it was in the old days of narrow 
courses and impassable whins. 


n any case: the loss of hole penalty seems 
excessive for the mere losing of a ball, 
and it works out very unfairly and unevenly 
in practice. It can hardly be said that the 
“ punishment fits the crime” except possibly 
in the case of a very erratic stroke. But a 
ball ‘‘ out of bounds ” is nearly always a very 
erratic stroke, and yet if a ball is not only “out 
of bounds” but lost “out of bounds” the 
penalty is only loss of the distance. It hardly 
seems equitable that a player who loses his ball 
straight on the course should forfeit the hole 
to. an opponent who drives “ out of bounds” 
and perhaps loses his ball there as well. 
There are other anomalies created by this 
comparatively new rule which a -return to 
the old penalty would get rid of, and sucha 


DINARD GOLF CLUB—A GROUP OF CADDIES 


putting greens are at their very best. If they 
are denied the seascape and the sea breeze 
there are compensations in the cool evening 
air fragrant with wild flowers and in the 
English landscape with its yellowing fields 
and dark green trees and lovely peeps of 
distance. A game at Hanger Hill or Mitcham 
or Neasden is by no means a bad substitute 
for Cromer or North Berwick or even St. 
Andrews itself in midsummer. 


he Manchester Courier is responsible for 
the latest story. A player on a local 
course essayed to carry over a pond which 
guards the green at a certain hole. Duffing 
his shot the ball landed in the middle of the 
pond beyond reach of recovery. The player 
dropped another ball and again played, and 
to his chagrin the ball again left his club 
straight for the middle of the pond; but 
mirabile dictu / it‘alighted fair and square on 
the first ball floating in the centre, which it 
propelled by the force of the collision to the 
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be no doubt that golf has been the making of 
Dinard as it has been of many other places. 
At Dinard the caddying business is quite an 
industry, and in the summertime the native 
girls as well as the boys make a good deal of 
money by carrying clubs for des Anglais. 
The photograph shows a group of the Dinard 
caddies outside the clubmaker’s shop. 


y the death of Willie Park, sen, which 
occurred at his native Musselburgh on 
July 25, another link is severed with the golf 
of the past generation. Willie Park had the 
distinction—shared by Tom Morris, sen., Tom 
Morris, jun., and Harry Vardon—of having 
won the open championship four times. Park 
was, perhaps, the greatest golfer that Mussel- 
burgh ever produced, and in the sixties and 
seventies he worthily upheld the honour of 
that famous green against the St. Andrews 
cracks. His name and golfing fame are 
worthily perpetuated by his son, Willie Park, 
the well-known player and clubmaker, 
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MANNERS FOR BABIES. By Gelett Burgess. 


PICKING and STEALING 


Wuen you are fetching bread, J trust 
You never nibble at the crust. 


You who are the oldest, 

You who are the tallest, 

Don’t you think you ought to help 
The youngest and the smallest ? 
or AE Goer Soe 8S 
You who are the strongest, ° : : : 

Don’t you think you ought to help And pinch the cookies with your finger? 
The weakest and the sickest? : 


Never mind the trouble, 
Help them all you can; 
Be a little woman! 

Be a little man! - 


Or do you peck the frosted cake? 
Don’t do it, please, for Mother's sake 


\,, WALKING WITH 
Yay: PAPA 


“Won't you walk a little farther?” 
Said a Goop to his Papa ; 
“Jt is really quite delightful, 
And we haven't travelled far; 
Won't you walk a little farther, 
There's a house I'd like to see! 
Won't you walk a little farther, 
5 Till we reach that cherry-tree?” 


CHE ATING 


I tHoucut I saw a little Goop 
Who did n’t’pay his fare; 

I looked again; the passengers 
Were gazing at him, there. 


«Won't you carry me? I'm tired!" 
Whined a Goop to his Papa; 

« And my feet are sore and weary, 
And we've gone so very far! 

Won't you carry me? I'm tired! 
And I can't walk back alone! 

Won't you carry me? I'm tired!” 

And the Goop began to groan. 


“They think that he’s a thief!” I said; 
“1 wonder does he care?” 
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Mal FELIPE JA Ke 


THE BRAN PIE. 


t is a curious coincidence that has removed from our 
midst at so small a distance of time two of the most 
brilliantly pugnacious writers of recent years. It is true 
that Whistler was a great painter and W. E. Henley was a 
considerable poet; but, nevertheless, the chief impression 
both of them leave on their own generation is one of very 
combative temperaments. Whistler wielded the pen as 
deftly as the brush, and Henley as a polemical critic was 
only less vigorous than Henley as a writer of verse. 


JE is a question whether the world of art and literature 
does not need more of these violent and intolerant per- 
sonalities to express some necessary truth in an explosion of 
exaggeration. 
who sees to the heart of a matter in an instant must forget 
everything outside. He must therefore be unfair because 
neglectful of modifying circumstances; he must make 
enemies not only anong those whose pet dogma he smashes 
or ridicules but among all men of broad view and gentle 
temper. With Whistler and his Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies, the hostility excited was never very lasting or 
very serious; the humorous side of his writings, at any rate, 
was almost always present to himself and his opponents. 
Besides, his letters were a by-product not his regular pro- 
fession. But there must be many men, especially in Scot- 
land, who will find it hard even now to forgive Henley for 
what he has said of Burns and of R. L. Stevenson. Icono- 
clasm there was needed in both cases; admirers of a writer 
almost always carry their worship to a ridiculous point and 
blend the commonplace or even sordid elements in his life 
with the divine achievements of his work in one blind, indis- 


criminate adoration. 
Be Henley was excessive and impulsive. When he 
had to break down the tasteless additions to the 
temple of any man’s fame he went at the business with a 
clatter of pickaxes and a cloud of dust that seemed as if he 
threatened to uproot the foundations of the building. It was 
only the painted plaster images of the patron saint or 
divinity that he really wished to pulverise, but when the 
rage was on him he would act as if there were nothing but 
painted plaster in the temple. Yet after reading his diatribes 
a man of ordinary common sense and sound taste in litera- 
ture would be exempt from the danger of certain exaggerated 
enthusiasms. 


gfe trouble with Henley as with another poet who has 
done much good work in criticism—JI mean Mr. 
Swinburne—was that he was primarily a poet, and a lyric 
poet, writing by impulse and inspiration at a fiery heat. 
This is not the critical temper; it leads a man to see one 
truth or theory vividly and expound it intolerantly. It also 
leads him to denounce difference of opinion as moral base- 
ness or impiety. Henley saw that certain later friends of 
R. L. Stevenson were making a sort of ‘‘ plaster saint ’’ out 
of an imperfect though winning personality and were also 
ignoring the earlier friends who had done much for the 
writer in his more receptive days. In his fit of disgust and 
indignation at this exaggerated and unintelligent praise of the 
dead man and ingratitude towards the living he sat down 
and penned what was not only far from pleasant to read but 
was actually rather a bad piece of literary work. Verse 
demands inspiration, but critical essays need calmness and 
care above all things. 


AG the same time it will be a dull day for literature when 

we cease to have impulsive and exaggerated criticisms, 
It is the conflicts of schools and of writers that make up the 
salt of literary history. If it were not for the vanity of 
authors on the one hand and the savagery of critics on the 
other, where would be the excitement and the humour of 
the literary life? An author’s personal story is as a rule 
dull enough unless he can get some factitious interest out of 
his works. This is inevitable; writing books is a sedentary 
occupation, and it is obvious that while engaged in writing 
aman cannot be doing anything interesting to an outside 
observer. A man seated at a desk with a pen and some 
paper may be a copying clerk or a novelist; there is no 
necessary difference until his manuscript is printed —and not 
always then. Hence the desire of ordinary persons to know 
something extraneous about popular writers and the readi- 
ness with which such authors generally disclose their pecu- 
liarities of method. One great man cannot write unless he 
has a collection of grotesque china cats on his desk ; another 


Intense vision is always narrow; the man. 
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By Adrian Ross. 
needs a little red devil to inspire him. One lady novelist 
can only evoke her epigrams ina pink boudoir scented with 
opoponax (this is entirely imaginary). Another can only 
work on a Yostingderfer typewriter; any other pattern of 
instrument makes her deviate into grammar. 


Be these details are not so useful for exciting the interest 
of non-critical readers; that is, of nearly all readers 
likely to pay for the books of an author. For after all it is 
given to most of us to buy grotesque cats and red devils, 
but a fierce quarrel with acritic is only possible to somebody 
who (or whose friend) has had something published. Further, 
it is only likely when the work is original, or at least contro- 
versial, and violates the canons of customary criticism. Mr. 
W. E. Henley’s poetry did not awaken any storm; not that 
it was not striking, but it followed the accepted lines of 
the past. His rhymeless metres caused some derision 
and debate, but here again he had plenty of predecessors. 
It was when he ran amok among the worshippers of Burns 
and Stevenson that he made many people angry. 
He: however, was too impulsive and eager to make a 
good controversialist. He said his say often far too 
quickly and then turned to other matters. What we want 
to entertain the reading public is a permanent literary feud 
between a critic and a writer, or, better still, between two 
schools of writers, each including a band of critics. We 
want to revive the times when gallants fought duels over 
the respective merits of the ‘“‘Sonnet on Job” and the 
“Sonnet to Uranie.” We want to have an uncle who 
believes in Racine and the classical school disinheriting the 
romantic nephew who spouts Hernani, And, indeed, we 
have occasional instances of literary feuds in families. 
Many a happy home has been wrecked by a difference in 
the critical estimate of Temporal Power. But we want more 
than a vendetta between a single lady novelist on one side 
and the bulk of critics and the Town Council of Stratford-on- 
Avon on the other. We want to have schools of thought 
and of style furiously writing and even intriguing against one 
another. We want to have literary parody and epigram in 
full flower in our press. 


Wy is it that the style of a French book or picture, its 
manner of execution, its technique, is so much better 
on the average than the style of an English picture or book ? 
It is because in France so very many men have a sense of 
style. As in dress, the British material may be the better 
and the stronger, but there is something about the French 
cut that you do not find elsewhere. It is because taste in 
literature and women’s dress is in the air. And, therefore, 
on a question of taste or of criticism Frenchmen will be 
really interested, really angry. We ought to be like them. 


How interesting it would be 
If British authors, critics also, 
Could all be fearless, frank, and free 
In fight, or something you could call so; 
And find or feign polemic passion 
In something like the former fashion, 


How thrilling if the London stage 
Served as the cause of conflict frantic 
Between the past and coming age, 
The classic and the new romantic— 
If stall-fed critics had to sit tight 
And dodge the missiles of the pittite. 


Alas, that in our stupid state 

We fight for unimportant matters ; 
A foolish education rate 

Will make us turn as mad as hatters 
And hurl projectiles hard and massive 
In that resistance known as “ passive.” 


When shall we know the pure delight, 
‘The scholar’s ancient satisfaction, 

Of calling names to left and right 
Without a fear of libel action? 

(Although we are no longer pat in 

The old unmentionable Latin.) 


We tire of calling Chamberlain 
A god that soars, a snake that grovels; 
Why should we not in fight maintain 
The rival claims of modern novels, 
And mingle in the maddened melley 
With cries of “K-pl-ng!” and “ C-r-lli!” 
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LORD CARISTON’S RUBIES 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


I. 

ord Cariston was nothing if not eccentric. At forty-five he 
was still unmarried and still as devoted to rubies and old 
clothes as he had been at any time these ten years. Meeting him in 
Pall Mall, or in his magnificent park of Beaumanor, you would have 
taken him for a highland gillie rather than a nobleman with between 
forty and fifty thousand pounds a year. And he would have pre- 

ferred that it should be so. 

But in the opinion of his butler at Beaumanor he carried his 
eccentricity a step too far even for himself when he brought that 
Pottinger fellow from town with him as a new valet—a Swiss 
engaged on the spur of the moment out of a Greek Street restaurant, 
with absolutely no credentials that Mr. Humphreys could hear of. 

‘Just because the little rascal has a smug face of his own and 
waited on his lordship like a machine of wood. That’s enough for 
his lordship. He takes a fancy and—there you are! A piece of 
Anarchist rubbish if you ask my verdict.” 

Thus Mr. Humphreys. 

But Lord Cariston merely smiled at the worthy butler’s scruples 
when these were deferentially set forth, and told him to mind his 
own business. Nay, even when report ran in the village of a 
nondescript stranger who had billeted himself at the “‘ Cariston Arms ” 
and did little except loaf about the park grounds with a sketch book 
and asked casual questions of the manor servants, even then his 
lordship didn’t seem to care a rap; that is to say, he only laughed. 
But he made it convenient one day to be met by this same gentle- 
man near the rustic bridge over the stream which separated the deer 
park from the more public area of his estate, and he answered the 
man’s inquiries with great good humour, enjoying the situation, for 
of course he was not treated as Lord Cariston but as one of the 
gamekeepers. The questions were such as an agriculturist on a 
small scale might put to an agriculturist on a large scale. Nevertheless, 
there was a something of keenness in the questioner’s eyes which im- 
pressed Lord Cariston. Each took secret stock of the other. And 
there it ended. 

On the afternoon of October 20 his lordship decided to go to town 
the next day. 

He told Pottinger not to trouble about luggage. His jewel case, 
containing the finest collection of rubies in the world, was the only 
thing he proposed to take with him. That always accompanied him 
wherever he went. 

The five o’clock train from Lime Street, Liverpool, was the one 
fixed upon; and they would, of course, drive from Beaumanor to 
that station. 

This was when Pottinger had been in his lordship’s employ about 
three weeks ; no more. 

The usual arrangements for a reserved coach on the train were 
made by telegraph, for though apparently so negligent about risks 
Lord Cariston had that much respect for his beloved rubies. 

Quite as an afterthought on this occasion, when the carriage was 
at the door his lordship mentioned a certain little beautiful ivory- 
handled revolver which had got mixed up with his toilet trifles. He 
bade Pottinger find it and bring it to him. 

But though Pottinger hunted and huuted he did not bring it for 
his master, and the search had to be abandoned if the train was to 
be caught. 

Lord Cariston drove off with his rubies by his side. He wore 
the rough Harris tweed suit of brown flecked with violet which he 
had worn these many weeks without change. A common peaked 
cap to match was on bis head and brown boots were on his feet. 
He smoked a briar pipe. 

On the Lime Street platform'he made no sort of show. Pottinger 
took the tickets, then together they went to the coach marked 
“Engaged.” There was a lavatory compartment for Lord Car'ston 
and an adjacent compartment connecting with the othcr for 
Pottinger. 

“Get a paper and make yourself comfortable,” said Lord Cariston 
in his amiable, free-and-easy way to his man. 

Pottinger was as obedient as a well-greased lever. He murmured 
acquiescence and got into his compartment. He, too, was to travel 
alone like a lord. His dark eyes seemed to appreciate the dignity. 

When Lord Cariston strolled off down the platform puffing his 
briar with one hand in his breeches pocket the valet also felt in one 
of his pockets. His mouth twitched slightly as his fingers fumbled 
gently with something, and sitting at the remote side of the car he 
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By Charles Edwardes. 


indulged in a fierce and tremendous day dream. He did not want 
to be interrupted by ticket collectors and persons of that low stamp 
though he hoped that with his acquired skill as a perruquier it would 
not matter even if one of them was to take a photograph of him 
there and then. 

But as he sauntered along with his rubies in his hand Lord 
Cariston suddenly saw something that for the moment almost made 
him stop. It was only the figure of a man who, concerning his 
attire and the cut of his beard, might have been his own double. He 
saw him through a little cloud of his tobacco smoke. The man was 
in the first-class waiting-room at the window and assuredly had his 
eyes on him. 

“That’s queer,” thought Lord Cariston. 

He walked on giving no indication of his discovery and interest. 
Then he quickly bought a Sfectator and turned idly, opening the 
paper before his face so that he had just a peep towards that other 
fellow in the waiting-room. 

He watched him leave the room, and by all that was wonderful 
he had in his hand a little rectangular morocco-bound case, the very 
facsimile of his own. In his mouth, too, was a briar smoking bounti- 
fully, and most curious of all it seemed to Lord Cariston that the 
fellow actually aped his own deportment. His left hand was stuck 
in his breeches pocket, and he walked as if he did not care a hang 
for anybody, from the Shah of Persia to a policeman. 

“There’s a deep game on,” said Lord Cariston’s inner con- 
sciousness. 

As it happened the platform was quite crowded. Still, Lord 
Cariston managed to watch his double pretty accurately. He noted 
which carriage the man got into, and reading calmly he at length 
came up to it. 

It was the one reserved for himself. 

Now, as a mere joke this was all very well in its way, but his 
lordship decided that it would be too considerable a joke for 
comfort, prolonged from Lancashire into Middlesex. He opened the 
carriage door but found no one inside. 

The seats were too low for concealment underneath. 

‘“‘Perhaps he has gone on to Pottinger,” his lordship thought. 

Yet no. Pottinger was alone, and very much his lordship’s slave, 
judging from his alertness when he was accosted. 

“Oh don’t excite yourself, I don’t want anything,” said Lord 
Cariston. 

This time Lord Cariston fancied he understood. He smiled ina 
hard way as if he were only half amused, stroked his beard, coughed 
rather demonstratively as he dropped heavily upon the seat, and then 
got up with extreme quietude. 

The porters were urging the public to settle in their places. 
engine driver had already whistled impatiently. 

Lord Cariston took his dear rubies, let himself out of the car- 
riage, and shut the door behind him. He blocked with a whisper 
the official who met him deferentially on the platform. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. ‘I’ve a fancy to travel in another 
car.” ‘ 

He was speedily accommodated, and then the five o’clock express 
steamed into the tunnel on the London side of Liverpool. 


The 


Il. 


At Edge Hill, just for curiosity’s sake, Lord Cariston was tempted 
to leave his third-class friends and see if anything had happened in 
the “engaged” car. But he resisted the temptation, or rather dallied 
with it dubiously so long that the train steamed off again before 
he had made up his mind. 

“ Next stop, Crewe,” murmured a stalwart man in corduroys, 
whose luggage, cumbered about his feet, consisted of two sacks of 
nuts and bolts and some tools. 

“Crewe, eh?” said Lord Cariston. He became so engrossed 
with the little conundrum a few yards higher up the train that, 
without thinking quite what he did, he put his rubies in the luggage 
rack on the straw hat of a factory young lady. 

“To look what you’re a-doing of, can’t you?” said the damsel 
hastily. 

His apologies were of such a quality that the factory young lady 
herself became apologetic with some rather pretty smirks of the kind 
she commonly reserved for those of the other sex who stood best in 
her favour. But Lord Cariston spoilt it all with his b'and rejoinder, 
“Tt’s all right, my girl. There’s no harm done that I can see.” 
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“ My girl !” indeed, just as if she were a housemaid instead of a 
beautiful young woman with the world before her, perhaps destined 
to be the wife of an independent gentleman one of these days. 

“Thank you, I’m sure!” she said and tossed her head. 

But Lord Cariston didn’t worry himself about her emotions. 

What was that other fellow’s game? 

Even while he eyed the question that other fellow himself had 
his hand on the door of the lavatory. 

Should he open with stealth or go forth boldly as one honest 
man with a railway ticket confronting another? It is true he had a 
knuckle-duster on his right hand anda dagger with a long needle 
blade ready for instant use. Yet these could be kept out of sight for 
a moment or two. 

But, on the other hand, if he gave Lord Cariston time for speech 
that valet fellow might hear and interfere. 

Little by little, therefore, he pressed the door ajar as if it were 
opening of its own accord urged by the train’s movement. At length 
his chance came, and he shot forth with arms prepared for action. 

And then he stared and muttered something, and his attitude 
was one of supreme disappointment and worse. He folded his arms 
and nodding his head seemed about to return to the lavatory, the 
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beyond the track and hesitated no longer. Tossing the box into the 
grass he followed it in his own way. He hunched himself into a 
heap and rolled from the footboard. 


Ill. 


At Crewe Lord Cariston marched off to his ‘‘ engaged” carriage 
with vague feelings of expectation ; entered, saw his dead double and 
the blood on the carpet, found no trace of Pottinger and quickly 
guessed at a little of the drama, principal sufferer in which he had so 
narrowly missed playing. 

He returned to the platform, shutting the door behind him, and 
beckoned to the stationmaster, who chanced to be near at hand. 

“You'd better, I think, detach this coach if you have time,” he 
said. “Iam Lord Cariston. It was engaged for me, and—there’s a 
dead man init. My servant has disappeared and so has the box the 
dead man had with him. It was a duplicate of this. See?” 

The stationmaster by no means saw all in a moment. 

The sight of Lord Cariston’s dead double helped him a little ; 
that and further explanation from Lord Cariston. 

There was no time to detach the coach, but the dead body was 
removed and a policeman took charge of the site of the crime and, 


ON THE SANDS—MARGATE 


door of which was swinging and showing his jewel case on the floor, 
just under the washing basin. 

He took off his knuckle-duster and pocketed it. 
he slid into retirement. 

If the situation required the murder of two instead of one it was 
his cue to be artful first, summary later. 

His back was still towards the door leading into Pottinger’s com- 
partment when this opened, and before he could turn a bullet was in 
his brain. He spun half-round and fell, and as he lay face down- 
wards on the carpet Pottinger put another bullet in his brain. “The 
ivory-handled revolver was a lovely little weapon, and its cartridges 
were of the soundless kind. 


The stiletto also 


Pottinger’s own plans had been respectably prepared. He quite 


realised his risks, but reckoned his booty worth them. 

He saw the jewel case in the lavatory, snatched it, and leaving 
the dead man undisturbed went to the door on the west side of the 
carriage. 

The train was hissing up an incline. 
too terrible for anything. 

He opened the door and stocd on the footboard, and his heart 
had a bad time for several seconds. Though experienced in dangers 
of many kinds he liked not this rushing of the express. 

But it had to be done. He marked the grass of the slope just 


Soon its speed would be 
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indeed, of Lord Cariston himself in an unobtrusive way pending 
elucidations. And the train sped on towards town. 

Meanwhile the officials north of Crewe were instructed to search 
the line. No advices of success reached Euston ere the train’s 
arrival there, but Lord Cariston’s identity was speedily established 
and the Crewe constable bade him “good night” with complete 
respect for his character and position. He had been vastly interested 
on the way by his lordship’s account of the affair as he understood it 
and had congratulated his lordship on the instinct which had led him 
to change his carriage. 

They did not find Pottinger that night. 

Quite early the next day, however, they discovered a drowned 
man ina black pond at the bottom of the grass slope and a couple 
of hundred yards north of him the box which bore witness to him, 

The more Lord Cariston thought about his escape the more 
providential it seemed to him. Nothing was found on his double to 
identify him, and no one could tell exactly whether he was a con- 
federate or not of the Swiss. But either way it seemed to Lord 
Cariston that he would have been between the devil and the deep 
sea as never before in his life if he had not chanced to glance 
towards Lime Street waiting-room. 

Thenceforward he was more careful about his body servants and 
much less fond of carrying his rubies with him wherever he went. 
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SOCIETY 


In Ireland.—As might 
be expected the King’s 
visit to Ireland attracted 
a crowd of well-known 
people to the Emerald 
Lord and Lady 
Ardilaun went to Dublin 
last week and Lord Iveagh 
is entertaining a big party 
The 
rooms at the Viceregal 
Lodge, where the King 
stayed, were specially 
furnished by Lord Dudley 
for 


Isle. 


in the Irish capital. 


the occasion, who 
purchased a great deal of 
it in Dublin. A number 
of the court dresses were 
also ordered in Dublin, so 
that the royal visit has 
been a distinct boon for 


the tradespeople. 


A Successful Concert 
Party. — Princess Louise 
was the principal guest at 
Mrs. Bradley 
extremely 


Martin’s 
successful 
musical party last week, 
Melba 
sang delightfully and the 
guests also had an oppor- 


when Madame 


tunity of hearing Madame 
Clara Butt, who was in 
particularly good voice. 
Mrs. Bradley Martin is 
one of the leading American hostesses in 
London ; no one more thoroughly understands 
the art of entertaining, and her parties are 
never dull. The Duchess of Wellington, Lady 
Zetland, and Lady Marjorie Wilson were 
amongst those present on that occasion last 
week 


Sir Robert and Lady Dashwood.—On 
Saturday, July 25, Sir Robert and Lady 
Dashwood of West Wycombe kept the tenth 
Lady 
Dashwood was a Miss Lindsay, daughter of 
an army officer, and is tall and fine-looking 
with fluffy, flaxen hair. 


anniversary of their wedding day. 


She always dresses 
with taste though in a decidedly juvenile style. 
Her hobby is philanthropy, and her sympathies 
extend to what Mr. Colam would call “ our 
dumb friends.” She is a staunch supporter 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Sir Robert is the senior baronet 
of Great Britain though in the list of English 
creations he ranks below Sir George Dash- 
West Wycombe Park 
is a charming place and possesses one of the 
finest rose gardens in England. A century 
ago the old barony of Le Despencer was in the 


wood of Kirtlington. 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN 


~ family for a generation through a marriage 
with the heiress of the De Veres, but on the 
death of her only son and successor, the well- 
known statesman, Sir Francis Dashwood, the 
baronetcy went to his half-brother and the 
peerage fell into abeyance. 


An Agricultural Peer.— Lord Ravens- 
worth, who died the other day at the age of 
eighty-two, was recognised as a consider- 
able authority on agricultural matters, in 
which he took a very keen interest. A story 
was told of him that when one of his tenants 
asked for a renewal of the lease of his farm 
at a reduced rent Lord Ravensworth put a 
number of questions to him concerning the 
value of manures and their effect on different 
soil which the tenant was wholly unable to 
answer. ‘ My good man,” said Lord Ravens- 
worth, ‘you know nothing about farming, I 
see, and you ask me to reduce your rent 
because you cannot make your farm pay. Is 
‘* My lord,” replied 
the farmer, ‘‘if I knew as much about farming 
as your lordship does I should ask you to 
give me the farm for nothing, for I would 


not that unreasonable ? ” 


know then that I never could make it pay.” 
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An Ancient Irish 
Family.—The Talbots of 
Malahide are one of the 
oldest families in Ireland 
and held their 
baronial estates for 650 
years, which has come to 


have 


the present owner in the 
direct male line. It is an 
interesting fact that the 
Talbots of Malahide 
appear to be the only 
baronial lords in Ireland 
who never at any time 
acknowledged any superior 
lord except the Sovereign 
of England.. Lord Tal- 
bot’s ancestral home at 
Malahide Castle is situated 
in rather a dreary ne'gh- 
bourhood on the seaboard 
north of Dublin. In the 
there are many 
valuable pictures, among 
them being one which 
once belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots and which 
was purchased by Charles 
Il. for £2,000. 


castle 


The Hostess of Serlby 
Hall.—On Friday, July 
24, Lady Galway cele- 
brated the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of her wed- 
ding day. 
will be her silver wedding. 
with her own opinion upon every subject 
she is rather inclined to the mystical, and 
at one time coquetted on the one hand with 
Christian Science and on the other with the 
cult of the supernatural. 
indeed, still claims her interest, but she does 


Lafayette 


Next year it 
A clever woman 


Psychical research, 


not neglect the material side of existence, for 
she is an excellent hostess who knows how to 
get together a homogeneous party and never 
by any chance sets down incompatibles at 
the same table. 


Not at Home.—A few years ago, when 
Kubelik made his first appearance in London, 
an illustrated journal, wishing to secure an 
up-to-date photograph of the violinist, asked 
him to have his photograph taken by a photo- 
grapher in the neighbourhood of Park Lane. 
Kubelik, however, mistook the address and 
knocked at No. 1, Park Lane. To his intense 
surprise the footman informed him that ‘‘ His 
“ His 
exclaimed Kubelik, ‘I 


Royal Highness was not in town.” 
Royal Highness,” 
want the photographer,” and then it was 
explained that the house he had called at 
belonged to the Duke of Cambridge. 
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A Deaf and Dumb Baronet.—If Sir Evelyn 
Arthur Fairbairn were not remarkable as the 
only bearer of an hereditary title who is deaf 
and dumb he would be a person of some 
importance on account of the influence and 
energy he brings to bear on various chari- 
table efforts. A tall, handsome man with a 
particularly attractive smile and winning 


SIR ARTHUR FAIRBAIRN, BART. 


The only holder of an English title who was born deaf and dumb 


manner, he gives no impression of the great 
misfortune which would have shadowed any 
temperament less buoyant than his own. 
Sir Arthur is a famous globe-trotter, and a 
considerable proportion of the travelling 
accomplished by him has been in connection 
with the study at first-hand of continental 
methods of ameliorating the lot of those who 
are handicapped as he is. 


A Mutual Mistake.—Sir Arthur is 
keenly sensitive to a joke, and alludes with 
much show of merriment to the occasion 
when invited to dine with a friend at his club 
he arrived late, It appears that his host had 
invited two other men, telling each that he 
would meet a deaf and dumb man. __ Sir 
Arthur and his host arriving together were 
astonished to see two men in the club smoking- 
room laboriously conversing with one another 
on their fingers, each thinking the other was 
Sir Arthur Fairbairn, 


The Princess at Cowes.— Princess Vic- 
toria is now on board the royal yacht, Victoria 
and Albert, at Cowes with the King and 
Queen. The Princess takes the keenest 
interest in the regatta, enjoys yachting, and 
is an excellent sailor. Her two longest 
voyages hitherto are the one of last autumn 
—from Cowes through the Irish Channel and 
the Scottish isles round the top of Caithness 
to the Moray Firth—and the one of last spring 
which took her to the west of England, the 
Scilly Isies and St. Michael’s Mount, and 
then to the Channel Islands. In the first she 
accompanied the King and Queen; in the 
second she was attended only by her suite. 
Since then she has twice made the passage 
of the Irish Sea, and in the second case the 
voyage extended round Land’s End to Cowes. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Sailing Duke.—Sheer popularity and 
skill as a yachtsman caused the election of 
the Duke of Leeds to succeed the Marquis of 
Ormonde as vice-commodore of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron in 
1901, when the latter was elected 
to be commodore on the retire- 
ment of the King. The duke 
has been at Cowes on board his 
yacht, the /7reflash, and has 
been working hard for some 
time before this week; the 
success of the regatta will be 
due largely to his energy. The 
duchess is the lovely daughter of 
the 2nd Earl of Durham and 
sister of the present peer. She 
has beautiful features and a 
great deal of soft hair. Unfor- 
tunately she suffers somewhat 
from weak health and has to 
be very careful ; in consequence 
she often spends a_ portion 
of the winter abroad in order to 
escape the severity of our 
climate. The duke is assisted 
in his work by the sailing com- 
mittee and the secretary, the 
latter being a permanent official. 


Ladies at Cowes. — The 
great object of all the ladies who 
visit Cowes at the time of the 
regatta is to be passed into West 
Cowes Castle, the clubhouse of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, by a 
member. This is a right which 
can only be used sparingly and with the 
utmost discretion. At the same time wives 
of members can go in as a matter of course 
without a pass, and it is 
not so long ago that a 
wife who was practically 
separated from her hus- 
band successfully as- 
serted her right to go 
into the castle in spite 
of the objection of her 
husband. The favourite 
resort of the ladies is 
the old garden at the 
back of the castle. 
There they can sit in 
comfortable garden 
chairs, take tea, listen to 
the band, see everything, 
and beseen. Not to get 
into this special haunt is 
like going to Ascot 
without a ticket for the 
royal enclosure. 


Visitors at Cowes. 
—Among the yachting 


people of distinction 
who are ‘on board their 
yachts at present off 


Cowes are the Marquis 
and Marchioness Cam- 
den. Lord Camden has 
always been a yachts- 
man. He began early to 
go to sea with his mother 
and her second husband, 
Captain Philip Green, 
As soon as he was of 
sufficient age he started 
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-a yacht of his own. Lady Camden was the 

~ pretty, lively, and plucky Miss Joan Nevill, 
daughter of Lord Henry Nevill by his first 
wife. She is fond of many kinds of sport, 
especially hunting and yachting. After the 
Cowes week the couple will go to sea for a 
time but will return to Bayham Abbey about 
the opening of the shooting season. Lord 
Camden had an almost record minority, 
for he succeeded to the title while he was in 
long clothes. 


Librarian to the R.Y.S.—One of the best- 
known men about town at the present day, 
who also holds the honorary post of librarian 
to the Royal Yacht Squadron, is Mr. Montague 
Guest, Lord Wimborne’s brother. He is very 
tall, dark—though not so dark now as he used 
to be—his features are strongly marked in the 
aquiline style, and his expression is at once 
grave and keenly appreciative of humour. 
He is a wealthy man for a younger son, but 
then his father was the owner of the Dowlais 
ironworks. He is an old member of the 
R.Y.S., having been elected forty years ago. 
One day not so long back it occurred to him 
that he would arrange and catalogue the 
books of the R.Y.S., and he was promptly 
appointed librarian. Since then he has 
written a most interesting chronicle of the 
R.Y.S., derived largely from the materials, 
with his own reminiscences added. 


An Under Secretary’s House.—When the 
Duke of Marlborough’s new house is finished 
there will be another important item added to 
the list of ministerial sa/ons. It is a pity, 
however, that the entrance is comparatively 
inadequate. In the first place it opens right 
on the street without even a portico, and this 
in the midst of a crowded thoroughfare, just 
as Lord Howe’s does higher up the street. 
But then Curzon House was built in a less 
crowded age. The Duke’s reception-rooms 
and hall are very spacious and will accommo- 
date a large gathering. 
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LADY BERTHA DAWKINS 


One of the brides of the season 
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THE COUNTESS GROSVENOR 


Is the wife of Mr. George Wyndham, the Chief Secretary for Ireland. She is a sister of the Earl of Scarbrough and mother 
of the Duke of Westminster, her first husband being the late Lord Grosvenor, who died in 1884 
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THE WORLD” 


Facts and Figures about Railway Greyhounds. 


Speed might well claim to be the dominant characteristic of King 

Edward’s reign in everything except politics, but since politics 
are barred in THE TATLER the exception need not be unduly 
insisted upon. We rush over the land in trains, we rush through the 
sea in steamers, we rush through the air in balloons—when they do 
not collapse —and we rush through life as we rush through our 
meals. Certainly season by season the railway companies through- 
out the country not only endeavour but do actually contrive to 
accelerate the speed at which we are taken to our holiday destina- 
tions, be they north, south, east, west, or any of the intermediate 
points of the compass. This is true not only of the great railways 
running out of London but of those which serve other parts of the 
country, though naturally the Londoner concerns himself almost 
entirely with those which go to and from the metropolis, 

On the Continent the same is true, as it is on the other side of 
the Atlantic, where the New York Central’s ‘‘ Empire State Express ” 
claims to be ‘‘ the most famous train in the world,” making a daily 
run of 440 miles in 495 min., which includes four stops and no fewer 
than twenty-eight enforced slowings of the speed, to make up for 
which almost exactly half the route—216 miles to be strictly accu- 
rate—is run at a greater speed than seventy iniles an hour. This 
train is always composed of five cars, which weigh rather more than 
230 tons and can carry 325 passengers, and its engine is of the New 


hour. Plymouth, 246 miles from Paddington, is reached in 290 min.; 
or at the rate of about fifty-one-miles an hour, while the 118 miles 
to Bristol are covered in 125 min., or a speed of not less than 
563 miles an hour placed to the credit of the down and up “ Cornish- 
man.” What our trains are capable of doing when put to the test was 
vividly demonstrated a couple of, weeks ago when that portion of the 
“ Cornishman” which took the Prince of Wales to Plymouth ran 
the 246 miles in 223 min. without stopping. It thus beat the 
King’s time over the same distance by no less than 45 min., and set 
a new record in England. The feat was all the greater seeing that 
below Exeter the gradients are very steep. In the first hour the train 
did 67% miles, 136 miles in two hours, and exactly 200 miles in three 
hours, so that at different times a speed of over eighty-two miles an 
hour had to be attained. 

The fastest trains on the Great Eastern are those to Ipswich, 
North Walsham, and Parkeston, which have a respective speed of 
51°22, 49°12, and 47°41 miles an hour, while the 131 miles from 
London to North Walsham are run without a stop. In one respect 
especially the travelling public owes a debt of gratitude to the Great 
Eastern, for it was the first company to provide dining accommoda- 
tion for third-class passengers. 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway justly takes 
pride in two trains, the eleven o’clock on Sunday morning from 


THE MOST FAMOUS TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


The New York Central’s ‘‘Empire State Express,” which makes a daily run of 440 miles in 495 min. 


Central Atlantic type. The ‘‘ Empire State Express” is run close 
by the “20th Century Limited,” the New York Central and Lake 
Shore Railroad’s train, which does the 980 miles separating New 
York from Chicago in 1,200 min. Near West Point on the Hudson 
River the train achieves a speed of ninety miles an hour, and a 


snapshot of it has been taken in the t,oooth part of a second with. 


every outline as clear as if it were standing stock still. 

Our own railways are scarcely behindhand in these times, while 
they are inordinately ahead of those of our go-ahead cousins across 
the Atlantic in the all-important fact that last year throughout the 
country not a single passenger was killed, while the list of those who 
met with fatal accidents in America is a terribly long one. On the 
London and North-Western Railway, for instance, the 201 miles to 
Liverpool are run in 235 min. and the 113 miles to Birmingham in 
120 min., while Glasgow and Edinburgh, which are gor} and 
400 miles respectively, take 480 min. When the King started on 
his journey to Ireland the London and North-Western Railway ran 
his Majesty’s train to Holyhead without any intermediate stop, and 
covered the 264 miles in 290 min., or at the rate of over fifty-four 
miles an hour. 

On the Great Western two trains each way between Paddington 
and Exeter run the 194 miles in 210 min. without any intermediate 
stop, performing the journey at an average speed of 55} miics an 


Victoria, which covers the fifty-one miles to Brighton in the hour, 


while of the eighty-five miles to Portsmouth the run_ between 
Clapham Junction and Fratton, just over eighty miles, is made 
without a stop, the whole distance being completed at the rate of 423 


miles an hour. 
The fastest runs on the South-Western Railway are to and from 


Plymouth and Weymouth. For nearly twenty-four miles between 
Basingstoke and Woking the time taken by one train is 22 min., or 
at the rate of over sixty-four miles an hour, another doing the distance 
at 61°3 miles an hour, while the 833 miles from Waterloo to Salisbury 
take 92 min., and at one part of the journey the 18 miles from 
Basingstoke to Andover Junction are run in 19 min., or at 58°4 miles 
an hour. The whole 234 miles to Plymouth are covered in 305 min. 
and the 1424 miles to Weymouth in 185 min, 

Great as is the weight of the “Empire State Express” it is 
exceeded by the Great Northern Scotch expresses, for in the night 
they average about 250 tons and in the day they range from that 
figure up to 300 tons. It should be noted that these figures only 
refer to the weight of the vehicles behind the engines, for the loco- 
motive and its tender are not calculated, nor is any allowance made 
for the passengers and luggage. While these are undoubtedly the 
heaviest trains on the system the dining trains to Leeds average 
from 220 to 260 tons, and several others to that centre weigh 200 tons. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF THE VICEROY OF IRELAND 
» Lady Honor and Lady Morvyth Ward 
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“The Girl from Kay’s” at the Apollo Theatre and the Pretty 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS MILLIE LEGARDE AS THE MILLINER 
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Little Bride whose Happiness she has Unwittingly Endangered. 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS KATE CUTLER AS THE BRIDE 
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How a Great London Daily Newspaper is Produced. 
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THE EDITORIAL SANCTUM 


Mr. Marlowe, the acting editor, receiving a proof from one of his staff 
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LIBRARY AND LEADER-WRITERS’ ROOM PRINTERS AT WORK IN THE COMPOSING ROOM 
The ‘Daily Mail,”’ following the methods of the great New York dailies, The ‘Daily Mail” is composed partly by hand and partly by the remarkable 
has equipped itself with a splendid reference library and constructed mechanical setter known as the linotype. This picture shows \the hand-setting 
a complete biographical dictionary of all living celebrities. These department with the compositors (known universally as ‘‘comps”) standing at 
biographies are kept in pigeonholes, are arranged alphabetically, their ‘‘cases,” where the type is arranged in different compartments, the 
and can be referred to at any moment letters most frequently in use being nearest the ‘‘comp’s”’ hand 
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The Editorial and Printing Offices of the “Daily Mail.” 
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THE MACHINE ROOM—TURNING OUT THE “DAILY MAIL” AT 2.30 A.M. 


The “Daily Mail” is printed by American machinery. The paper runs from rolls and is printed, folded, and appears at the other end of the machine 
just as you receive it on your breakfast table. The photograph in the right-hand corner shows the news room 


Specially photographed by flashlight for “ The Tatler 
THE MANCHESTER DEPARTMENT—SENDING NEWS 


THE PARIS TELEPHONE AND NEW YORK CABLE 
This picture shows the room in which part of the Manchester edition is prepared 


The ‘*Daily Mail” is connected electrically with various centres 
throughout the world—with Paris and several provincial towns from Whitefriars Street. It shows the telegraph clerks transmitting copy by the 
by telephone and telegraph and with New York by cable . telegraph 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Cars Built while you Wait.—The only 
way to cheapen motor cars is to standardise 
their parts and turn them out by machinery 
and by the million. The Hozier Engineering 
Company, Glasgow, recently made the in- 
teresting experiment of “assembling” a car 
by means of parts selected haphazard at the 
works. This test was carried out under strict 
scrutiny, and within eight minutes of the com- 
pletion of the car—* built while you wait ”— 
it set out with four passengers upon a long 
run. The route was over rough and hilly 
ground, and 107 miles were covered at the 
average speed of 21'9 miles an hour. It was 
a non-stop run and no adjustment was made 
throughout. This is the first anda triumphant 
test of the value of standardised parts. 


St. Patrick’s Petrol.—lIt is to be hoped that 
the experiments instituted by the Irish Board 
of Agriculture on Mr. Wyndham’s initiative 
as to the production of alcohol for motors 
from beetroot and potatoes will be crowned 
with success. British-pro- 
duced alcohol would come 
as a boon and a blessing 
after the inferior petrol with 
which America floods the 
motor market. St. Patrick’s 
petrol would be an accept- 
able British blend. 


Pat’s Pasturage. — If 
Ireland is to be the happy 
hunting ground for moto- 
rists, where policemen cease 
from troubling and scorchers 
may find mental rest, the 
laws as to cattle straying 
on the highways will have 
to be enforced there as 
strictly as in England and 
Scotland. 


Motoring as a Beauty 
Destroyer. — Many women 
are discovering that “ living 
on a motor car” is most 
destructive of beauty. 
Moderate motoring, by im- 
proving health and the 
capacity for sleep, enhances 
a woman’s charm, but the 
hardened tourist type of 150 miles a day 
tans and coarsens her skin and gets crow’s 
feet round her eyes; her face loses its soft 
womanly contour and gains hardness and 
determination. Of course the same is true 
of many outdoor sports indulged in to excess, 
but no other sport possesses such talismans 
against beauty loss as lie in mask and 
goggles. Some devoted motorinas fly in 
the face of Providence by refusing to wear 
even a veil, and their punishment in loss of 
loveliness is out of all proportion to their sins 
and negligence of automobile appliances for 
preserving beauty. 


“Deposit Dowa.”—There are drawbacks 
to paying down half or one-third its value 
when you order a motor car. A friend of ours 
paid £400 deposit on a car when ordering, 
the remainder to be handed over on delivery. 
Before the date agreed on the company went 
into liquidation. The man loses his car and 
may get 5s. in the /, but he is by no means 
sanguine on this point. 


_ Another Deposit Drawback.—Supposing 
a firm to be safe as the Bank of England you 
may pay down £300 or £400 deposit and 
delivery may be delayed for five or six months 
beyond the date agreed upon. During this 
time the firm has the advantage of playing 
with your capital which you ought to have 
been using to your own profit. Deposits are 
all very well when a customer cannot prove 
that he can pay for the car he orders, but it 
is foolish for any man of solid standing to 
deal with manufacturers or agents who de- 
mand a deposit at the time of ordering. 


How it Works Out.—In America car- 
numbering is a novelty. Hence a motorist 
whose car runs into a ditch, refuses to budge, 
or compasses one of the thousand possible 
humiliations of the highway at once tears off 
his number. He feels like a convict caught 
in prison garb, and quite forgets that the 
average person who notes his number has 
not the key to his name and address. 
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TYRE TROUBLES—REPAIRING A PUNCTURE 


“Mix-up” Number Scheme. — Talking 
of car-numbering, each American state makes 
its own Jaw and issues separate licences and 
numbers. A motorist whose business or 
pleasure takes him into different states must 
display a fresh number when he crosses the 
borderland. His car consequently looks like 
a travelling hoarding, bcing covered with all 
sorts of numbers and strange state devices. 
A fresh number—and a fresh wife if he likes 
—in every state is the privilege of a free-born 
American. 


Car Camps.—The Yorkshire Automobile 
Club is the first to organise an open-air holi- 
day camp for its members, many of whom 
recently spent one week ina seaside caravan 
on the bracing coast between Bridlington and 
Scarborough. Canvas drawing-rooms, dining- 
rooms, kitchen, garage, and bell tents for 
sleeping were put up, a gymkhana held, and 
the benefits of a delightful open-air carnival 
were extended to the feminine relatives of 
the club members. 
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Motor Cyclists and the Bili. — Motor 
cyclists complain that their vehicles have 
been pitchforked into the Motor Bill at the 
last moment as an afterthought. Under this 
bill a motor cyclist owning a vehicle worth 
445 may be fined £50 for a second driving 
offence. A motor cycle with a trailer attached 
is the “poor man’s carriage” since a man 
with very restricted means may give his wife 
and himself prolonged trips at infinitesimal 
cost, but such heavy fines are exacted should 
the trailer travel more than six miles an hour 
that this recreation will cease for the poor 
man. Only the rich can bear the burden of 
such tyrannical taxation. 


Forthcoming Paris Salon.—A strong com- 
mittee is organising the ninth International 
Automobile Salon in Paris for December. 
French makers secure a large percentage of 
spring orders through being first in the show 
field. Visitors to the salon cannot resist giving 
orders for their new season cars. When our 
own shows open—one. so 
late as March—British 
agents find that France 
has obtained the flower of 
the spring orders. There 
seems no valid reason why 
we should not forestall the 
French by organising a 
British show before 
Christmas. 


Speeding Strangers.— 
Two or three cases have 
occurred lately of persons 
posing as novices in the 
gentle art of riding, and 
after selecting the best and 
‘most expensive motor cycle 
in an agent’s shop have 
persuaded the agent to let 
them take a trial spin. 
The stranger mounts and 
disappears in a cloud of 
dust. This isthe last heard 
of man and machine. 
Agents cannot refuse a trial 
trip to a prospective cus- 
tomer, but if the test takes 
place in open country there 
is nothing to prevent the bogus purchaser 
from showing a clean pair of wheels and 
riding off like young Lochinvar. In doubtful 
cases agents should have a mounted motor 
cyclist at hand. 


Protection from Mud.— Motorists during 
the recent floods and drenching rains had 
cause to discover that manufacturers do 
not sufficiently protect a motor’s machinery 
from the oceans of mud and wet thrown 
up by a car ploughing its watery way 
along a road when the floods are out. 
Some of the newer type cars have their 
motors resting on a solid sheet of metal, 
a simple precaution which saves heavy 
repair bills and many vexatious breakdowns, 
Many were the devices resorted to by 
motorists during the recent heavy rains to 
extemporise protective gear cases. A cork 
bath mat suspended beneath the motor 
formed a capital protection against mud, 
as does American cloth or linoleum similarly 
placed, 
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DHE WAIL Er. 


PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Miss Millie Legarde.—Musical comedy 
is one of the products that are not very much 
affected by the summer holidays. In parti- 
cular The Girl from Kay’s is immensely 
popular, and Miss Millie Legarde as the 
fascinating young lady who conquers every- 
body, including a millionaire, is immensely 
clever and altogether delightful in the name- 
part. Behind the scenes at the Apollo she 
is just as great a favourite with her fellow 
players as she is with her audience when the 
curtain is up. Miss Legarde was only eight 
years old when at 
the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre in 
her native town of 
Birmingham she 
took the part of 
Willie in East 
Lynne. At the end 
of the engagement 
she was taken from 
the theatre and sent 
to school, where she 
remained until she 
was about fourteen, 
after which she went 
out to the Cape for 
a nine months 
season with comic 
opera. 


Her Real Start. 
— Coming ~ home 
Miss Legarde al- 
lowed three years to 
pass before accept- 
ing an engagement, 
which was to play 
second boy in the 
pantomime of 
Aladdin at the 
Grand, Fulham. 
Since then she has 
not been idle, al- 
though the pieces 
in which she has 
appeared bear no 
resemblance to the 
one in which she 


made her aébut, 
With Mr. Arthur 
Roberts at the 


Lyric she played in 
Don Quixote, went 
to the Adjelphi 
for one of Mr. 
Oscar Barrett’s 
pantomimes, played 
for twelve months at the Vaudeville in Ox 
and Off and The Elixir of Life, crossed 
to Dublin for pantomime, and then joined 
Mr. George Edwardes to play Dudley in 
San Toy on tour. -On September 8 last 
year she went to the Gaiety as Dora Selby 
in Zhe Toreador, where she remained until 
transferred to the Apollo. Miss Legarde 
is a capital actress, a good singer, dances 
divinely, and (so ,report informs me) plays 
tennis right well. : 


The Novelists at the Footlights.—How 
novelists are flocking stagewards. Take 
Mr. Charles Frohman’s announcements alone. 
He has got Mr. Barrie’s new play called 
Little Mary for Mr. Hare. His Sherlock 
Holmes company has started a provincial 
tour at the Pavilion. A copyright perform- 
ance of a play by Richard Harding Davis 
called Ransom’s Folly was given at the Duke 
of York’s the other day, and George Fleming 
has dramatised Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 


Dramatists as Dramatists’ Personz.— 
The production at Oxford of Marlowe’s 
Edward II, is not only interesting in itself, 
seeing that it is said to be several centuries 
since the play was given, but it recalls how 
dramatists have been made the subject of 
plays. Marlowe was made the hero of 
a one-act play by Mr. W. L. Courtney at 
the St. James’s. Mr. Alexander, too, was 
responsible for the representation of France’s 
greatest dramatist, Moliére. 
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Shakspere Impersonated. — Even Shak- 
spere has been pressed into the service by a 
modern fellow dramatist. Sheridan once 
formed the subject of a play which Mr. Comyns 
Carr produced when the Comedy was under his 
management, and Mr. H. B. Irving played 
the name-part. In Italy, Goldoni—to whom 
much of the credit for the purification of 
the theatre of that country is due, as to him 
belongs the distinction of being one of the 
most prolific of her dramatists—has likewise 
been turned to stage purposes. And apropos 
of French drama- 
tists, did not Mr. 
Charles Brookfield 
represent Voltaire 
in The Pompadour 
during the earlier 
‘days of his mana- 
gerial career at the 
Haymarket ? 


Mr. Pinero. — 
Perhaps in years 
to come Mr. Pinero 
will furnish the 
dramatist of the end 
of the twentieth or 
the beginning of the 
twenty-first century 
with the protagonist 
part of a play just 
as Tom Robertson 
inspired him in 
Trelawny of the 
“ Wells,” though 
the character was 
not called by the 
name of the author 
of Caste. Mr. 
Pinero has, how- 
ever, been seen in 
counterfeit present- 
ment on the boards, 
for in a_perform- 
ance of The First 
Night at the 
Olympic some 
years ago one actor 
played the author 
of the piece made 
up like him. 

The Coloured 
Fountain at the 
Pavilion. — Rarely 
has water been 
turned on to such 
good purpose as 
“The Wonderful 
Grotto” at the Pavilion. The inventor, Herr 
Willy Hagedorn, is a native of Leipzic, where 
as a civil engineer he has been experimenting 
for years in fountain and electric-light effects. 
His father invented the centre fountain, which 
is the chief feature of the general effect. For 
some years he has been travelling in Russia 
and Austria with the grotto, and during a 
former visit to London he gave demonstrations 
in X rays and wireless telegraphy. This is the 
first appearance in England of his present show. 


Campbell & Gray 


THE WONDERFUL COLOURED FOUNTAIN EFFECT AT THE PAVILION 


THE TATLER 


MISS FLORENCE JACKSON 


,Who is to tour in the Bret Harte play 


Bret Harte Dramatised.—Mr. Bourchier 
celebrates Bank Holiday by sending out a 
company under the direction of Mr. Jerrold 
Robertshaw with a play called Held Uf, 
dramatised by Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton from 
Bret Harte’s story, ‘‘ Snow-bound at Eagle’s.” 
Mr. Pemberton has been a most industrious 
biographer, for he has given us lives of 
Sothern, Tom Robertson, John Hare, the 
Kendals, and Bret Harte, and he is now 
engaged on a life of Sir Charles Wyndham. 
He has written numerous plays, many of which 
have been seen in this country. It is curious 
that Bret Harte has not had a greater hold on 
playgoers. Zhe Danites had a vogue in the 
provinces and Miss Annie Russell’s fasci- 
nating personality made Swe memorable at 
the Garrick, which has once more taken 
Bret Harte under its wing. Mr. Jerrold 
Robertshaw, whose best work was done in 
Pilkington’s Peerage, takes the part of 
George Lee. His play has a pathetic side, 
for Bret Harte took a great interest in helping 
to dramatise this story with Mr. Pemberton, 
and the date of its production is notable in 
the calendar for you may remember that— 

It was August the third 
And quite soft was the skies ; 

Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise ; 

Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 

Madame Calvé.— With the end of the 
Opera season came the inevitable dispersal of 
those who had been charming us with their 
voices at Covent Garden during the summer 
evenings. Madame Calvé returns to her 
home—the Chateau Cabriéres, Cevennes, in 
France. Madame Calvé, whose family name 
is de Roquer, was born at Decazeville in the 
department of Aveyron thirty-seven years ago, 
so that she is twenty-three years the junior 
of Madame Patti: Her mother, a French- 
woman, was the wife of a civil engineer—a 
Spaniard. Emma was educated at the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, Montpelier, where 
her marvellous voice was soon noticed; but 
it was not until her father died, leaving her 
and her mother in poor circumstances, that 
any thought of turning her singing to profit- 
able account was entertained. Several younger 
brothers and sisters had to be provided for 
and Emma left her home to see if she could 
aid them. She made her début—curiously 
enough for a charity performance—at a 
concert at Nice. In 1882 at Brussels as 
Marguerite she made her first appearance 
in-opera, having first studied with Puget and 
Marchesi at Paris, and exactly eleven years 
ago in Cavalleria Rusticana at Covent 
Garden made an English audience acauainted 
with her great gifts. 


The Shah and Mr. Moss.—The Shah has 
conferred upon Mr. H. E. Moss the exalted 
order of the Lion and the Sun. This distinc- 
tion is most unique, and his Majesty has rarely 
bestowed so coveted an honour on any but 
the immediate dignitaries of his court. The 
Shah was greatly impressed with his visit 
to the London Hippodrome and expressed to 
Mr. Moss his appreciation of the performance 
and the way in which the special details had 
been carried out. By way of recognising the 
academic palm which M. Loubet presented to 
Mr. Neil Forsyth the clever young manager 
of Covent Garden was banqueted by twenty- 
two musical critics before the end of the 
season. 


MISS SOFIA RAVOGLI 

Mr. Henri Gros.— Mr. Gros is a man of 
many activities, being president of the London 
Entertainments Association, managing director 
of the Metropolitan and Chelsea palaces, and 
chairman of the Euston and New Waltham- 
stow halls. He was born in 1848. His 
father was a wine merchant in France and 
his mother a native of Rotterdam, where 
Mr. Gros was born. At an early age he 
crossed the Channel and began life in Dublin 
in the wine trade. He purchased the Metro- 
politan Music Hall in Edgware Road in 1892, 
rebuilding it five years later. He has taken 
up a strong position against the interference 
by the County Council with entertainments. 


MR. HENRI 


GROS 
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Elliott & Fry 
MISS GIULIA RAVOGLI 


The famous Italian singer 


The Ravogli Sisters. —In a_ pretty 
flat in Bentinck Mansions reside the sisters, 
Giulia and Sofia Ravogli. Their mother, to 
whom they were passionately devoted, died 
about two years ago. Their father is still 
living in Rome. One brother is an officer in 
the Italian Army and the other is a well- 
known doctor in America. Their sister is 
married to Maffeo Pantolini, an ardent 
politician in Italy. The sisters, Giulia and 
Sofia, have lived together all their lives, and 
their devotion to each other is as remarkable 
as it is exceptional. They were both born 
in Rome and afterwards educated in a 
French convent. The other members of the 
family are not at all musical. 


Their Education.— They pursued their 
vocal studies under the guidance of Signora 
Abbadia, Madame Lagrange, Signor Vianesi, 
and Herr Strakosch. Signorina Giulia’s 
remark about lessons was very much to the 
point. “The best way to get the best 
lessons,” she said, ‘is to hear the best 
artists.” Itis the usual habit of small fry to 
attend a concert for the purpose of criticism. 
It would be well if they went in a spirit of 
meekness and inquiry. Signorina Giulia 
Ravogli sang in Orfeo for the first time in 
Milan, and after appearing in the same opera 
in Rome, Naples, Genoa, and Turin she 
made her début in the same part at Covent 
Garden. For five seasons she sang for Sir 
Augustus Harris, and strange to say she has 
never appeared in grand opera in London 
since his death. Why not, I wonder ? 


“Orfeo” at St. James’s Hall.—Giulia 
Ravogli is a great artist, and her recent con- 
cert performance of Ov/eo at St. James’s Hall 
contributed to sustain her reputation as a 
vocalist of the foremost rank. It is with 
great pleasure that 1am able to announce a 
second performance of Ov/feo at St. James’s 
Hall, which will take place in the autumn. 
The famous Leeds choir will again assist. 
Signorina Ravogli is fond of outdoor sports 
such as fishing, cycling, tennis, golf, and 
rowing. In her charming flat are many 
souvenirs from people of note, amongst them 
being an excellent portrait of the King of 
Italy bearing his signature. 


Signorina Sofia.—Her sister, Sofia, has 
almost retired from concert work as she is 
unable to bear the nervous strain that such 
appearances entail, but she sings at a great 
number of at homes. She possesses a 
beautiful Pomeranian dog to which she is 
devoted. Her pursuits are similar to those 
of her sister, with the exception of painting, 
for which she has a special gift. 
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“Glittering Gloria,” the Bulldog Farce at Wyndham’s. 


ZEREDEE FOSKETT 
mR JAMES WELCH 


_ GRIPSLETOr 
MR LENNOX 


ALGERNON 
{0 ENTWISTEER 


MR GRANVILLE 


iL 
Ay ; PASQUALE 
PAN IOS Sel -  GALLEGHETE_ 


MALS Os i Ss at Me JOKN 
a — ; Cc. oxo 


Glittering Gloria is a lively young woman who has—or has had—several attachments; hence the trouble. Three gentlemen (a married man, a fiancé, 
and an American fire-eater) are involved, and a fourth is introduced to help out two of the others. The latter is an old-fashioned country solicitor 
(played by Mr. Welch), who introduces the bulldog, which is the funniest thing in the farce 


DRAWN BY DAVID WILSON 
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Tie SATS ele 


GAIETY STARS 


[Miss Emily Soldene has many reminiscences of the 
Gaiety. It is interesting to note that she has in a round- 
about way kept up her connection with the famous house, 
for her niece, Miss Katie Vesey, has danced there a good 
deal. Miss Soldene now lives permanently in London, 
where she practises the gentle art of journalism on behalf 
of an Australian newspaper. A witty woman, she has 
written the most amusing autobiography a player has 
ever given us.] 

i prima donna in the pit,” said the Dazly 

Mail on the Monday following the 
last night of the good old Gaiety. Quite 
right ; I was the prima donna in the pit and 
had no end of a time with Zhe Linkman. 
What memories of charming artists, of ador- 
able and applauding audiences, of all the 
rush and fuss —the adulation, the devo- 
tion, the breathless wonder, the absolute 
personal exaltation that comes with the 
certainty of success. This vevwe brought’ 
people and things. back so vividly, for I, too, 
had played my part in this theatre, and the 
recollection of those times filled my remem- 
bering eyes—with tears ? Oh no! with a sort 
of dimness, a—well, you know. What bevies 
of beauty have beamed from the Gaiety stage. 
Selina Dolaro—dark, piquant, Spanish, lan- 
guorous, “delightful Dolly.” I see her now, 
the princess in Fleur de Lys (the first work 
of Léo Delibes produced in England), wear- 
ing a Closely-clinging robe of white silken 
damask with interwoven golden lilies of 
France, a train of cloudy diaphanous tulle, 
down one side of which fell a shower of 
water lilies, 

Clara Vesey in Geneviéve de Brabant— 
blue-eyed, long-lashed Clara Vesey, the rage 
of the town, the toast of the clubs, the per- 
fectly-figured pet page to H.S.H. the Duke of 
Brabant, the ineffable grace, disdain, imper- 
tinence, and é4/asé exhaustion of her “ Your 
highness, the dinner waits,” being worth all 
the money; and Miss Annie Sinclair, our 
first Clairette in dM/adame Angot — how 
pretty, delicate, and demure she was. 

Then Kate Vaughan, a vision of dainty 
beauty in some burlesque, I forget the name 
— Alice in Dick Whittington 1 fancy — 
wearing a short white satin dress trimmed 
with white lilac,a large muff of white lilac, 
an early Victorian bonnet of white lilac, and 
her bodice fitting like the paper on the wall. 

These were the first days of the famous 
“corset” bodice, introduced by the ladies of 
the French company playing at that time 
L’Etrangere at the Queen’s Theatre, Long 
Acre. The new bodice was of inestimable 
value to the willowy, graceful, and from head- 
to-heel uneventful beauties. -Missing curves 
were introduced, angles were rounded, and 
everybody—at least every feminine body— 
wondered “how it was done.” The corset 
was padded—the lady walked in at the 
back—was laced up tightly, and there you 


are. Do you remember ‘‘Lardy” Wilson 
the magnificent, the beauteous Egertons, 


the delightful Love, the fe/zte this, the saucy 
that, the pages in C/zlferic, the maids of 
honour in Genevidve ? Splendid, all picked 
girls, and making the best of their oppor- 
tunities. (Of course, | am speaking from an 
artistic point.) How beautiful and busy they 
looked in the boudoir of the duchess sewing 
mysterious tiny garments for an expected addi- 
tion to the ducal household, What airs and 
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HOW THEY USED TO TWINKLE 
By One of Them, Miss Emily Soldene. 


FITTING 


graces, what flouting of poor mere men—girls 


not so plentiful in thvse days, séarcely 
enough to go round, ee rather at a 
premium. 


What eyes ! - Blue eyes, grey eyes, amethyst 
eyes, flashing eyes, soft brown eyes, bright 
hazel eyes, defiant eyes, appealing eyes, but 
all the lashes black—part of the contract, you 


know. I have heard people remark they 
= 


SHORT NOTICE OP SALE. 
To Theatrical Proprietors and- Managers, Costumiers 


AND OTINERS. 


GAIETY THEATRE 


STRAND, W.C. 


POTTIGK & SIMPSON 


WILL SELL BY AUCTION AT THE THEATRE AS ABOVE 


On WEDNESDAY, 29th JULY, 1903 


At One oclock 0 THE REMAINING 


GONTENTS re THEATRE 


COMPRISING: 


500 TIP UP SEATS 


TWELVE DOZEN CHAIRS 


CARPETS. CURTAINS SETTEES and vanous 


ru AUDITORIUM 


ALSO THE WHOLE OF THE 


Wardrobe of Dresses 


For PRINCIPALS CHORUS and BALLET of the 


“TOREADOR"” 


and a quantity of Miscellaneous Effects 


{ 


Catalogues may be had on application at the Theatre: of Messrs. RUNTZ. 10, Walbrook, E.C. and of 


The Auetioneers, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, w.c, 


FETTTT a cor Vriesare. 23 Frith Gireet Sobe, London, W— 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


The fittings of the Gaiety were sold off last Wednesday 
prior to the (curiously named) ‘“ housebreaker "’ starting 
the art of demolition. That part of the building which 
used to house the restaurant has already been destroyed 


thought the girls sometimes glanced at the 
johnnies in the stalls. I don’t believe it, do 
you? : 

Talking of johnnies in the stalls, we used 
to have visitors behind the scenes now and 
then. Patricians, peers, patrons, not to men- 
tion personages. Nothing frivolous. Oh no. 
Potent, grave, and reverend signors; that 
sort of thing you know. Among them came 


A “‘tip-up seat.’’ For me it was a throne, 
Whereon I took my place as king, with zest, 
For whom the stars would twinkle, and the jest 

Was blown. 


An easy throne—the nimble ten-and-six 
Gave me, how many times, the right to-reign 
And take the ready gift of Joy from Payne - 
: (Or Hicks). 


Seats that have heard ‘such cheers from roof to stall, 
Gaunt relics of the merrymaker’s feast, 

I wonder what your.fate. Perchance some East- 
end hall. 


Soon will the rain and every wayward wind 
Sweep o’er the boards where sunny scenes were set 
For_poor Kate Vaughan and Sylvia Grey, and Lett- 

y Lind. 


A JINGLE BY J. M. B. 
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“a most noble marquis—a charming person, and 


so thoughtful. One had only to shiver at 
night to receive an Indian shawl next morn- 
ing. Then the gloves were always made to: 
order. And the handkerchiefs, real Valen- 
ciennes, and the jeweller’s young man came 
down from Bond Street in a cab bringing big 
cases to ‘‘ choose from.” 

His lordship was a devotee of that poetical 
and perfect form of married life which decrees. 
that one should not see too much of the other. 
He was broad-shouldered, broad-minded, and 
would murmur, ‘Shall not get in before the 
second act to-morrow. I dine with my lady ; 
she is a great astronomer you know, and will 
only receive me one evening in the week.” 

Not but what this sort of thing may be 
carried too far. 1 have heard of the head of a 
household being described by his butler (of the 
Admi able Crichton type) as “‘ the gentleman: 
who dines with us on Sundays.” 

Then among our visitors was a society 
doctor—very handy at times. He always. 
carried a flask of fine brown sherry in his 
breast pocket. Brown sherry was fashion- 
able in those days—amontillado being my 
particular. 

Funny things happened sometimes. At. 
a Gaiety matinée during the Phelps season—1 
think the play was Richelieu ; anyway it was 
at the time of the American Revivalists—in 
a front scene, one of the characters pointing 
off “o.p.” said, “ He comes—he is moody.” 
“ Where’s Sankey?” said a voice from the 
gall 
spoilt the cardinal’s entrance. Somewhere 
about this time occurred the apotheosis of 
Sara—the high-kicker who used to dust the 
floor with her back hair. She did not dance 
during my engagements at the Gaiety, the 
theatre having too fine a sense of propriety 
to admit the interpolation of such a startling 
number as ‘* Wiry Sal.” 

At the dress rehearsal of Wadame Angot, 
zempo 1873, a great strike among the gentle- 
men of the chorus—it being decreed that the 
sartorial exigencies called for white wigs, and 
wearers of white wigs must of necessity be 
clean-shaven. Quite a riot in the theatre. 
The ladies of the chorus were furious— 
“kicked ’’ at such a sacrilegious idea and 
were prepard to go to any length in defence 
of these hirsute and admired adornments. 
One with tears in her eyes cried, ‘‘1’d rather 
throw up my engagement than my William 
should lose his moustaches.” 

Autre temps, autre meurs ; moustaches- 
are at a discount and legs have gone out of 
fashion. Positively the retrospective and 
redivivus ladies in tights presented by 
The Linkman gave me a shiver. How 
diffirent are the massaged, manicured, frilled- 
furbelowed, voluminously-flounced — chiffon- 
clad houris of the present to the simple 
sealskin brigade of the past. In those days. 
of light and Jeading the less one had on the 
better, and polished nails were an accident. 


Well, here’s to the “Gaiety girl of the 
present,” and though rather a ‘’orty” and 
petted young person long may she reign and 
have as good times as the “ Gaiety girl of the: 
past.” EMILY SOLDENE. 
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GAIETY STARS OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


MISS EMILY SOLDENE THE LATE MISS KATE VAUGHAN 


MR. TOOLE THE LATE FRED LESLIE MR. EDWARD TERRY 


SOME OF THE PLAYERS WHO MADE US LAUGH AT THE GAIETY IN BYGONE YEARS 


MR. MACKINDER MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH, JUN. 


MISS CONNIE EDISS MISS GERTIE MILLAR MISS VIOLET LLOYD 


SOME OF THE CHIEF MEMBERS OF THE EXISTING GAIETY COMPANY 


The pictures of Miss Nellie Farren and Miss Kate Vaughan are by the London Stereoscopic Company. That of Miss Emily Soldene is by Lafosse. All the rest 
are by Ellis and Walery 
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MY LORD IN THE LAW COURTS. 


Why the Peerage has ‘‘ Sensations.” 
distinguished wit once described the peerage 
as the finest thing that the English people 
have done in the way of fiction. The 
peerage is certainly full of surprises and a 
wealth of curious tit-bits. The reason pro- 
bably will be found in the constant conflict 
between the hereditary principle and the 
operations of the law of change which, as 
lbsen once remarked, is the only law that never 
changes. The bestowal of such an honour as 
a peerage creates the presumption that the 
descendants of the first holder are as worthy 
of the elevation as he, and therefore when a 
peer acts actually like an ordinary person 
we are all surprised in practice 
however much we may expect him 
to be an ordinary mortal in 
theory. Hence a parson’s son can 
go on the stage without anybody 
making the slightest remark, but 
when a peer of the realm takes to 
the boards he is the subject of 
endless comment. Thus on a 
recent occasion a peer’s son who 
had acted as a travelling showman 
was the subject of a much longer 
obituary notice than if he had 
been anybody else’s son. The 
conflict involved by the hereditary 
principle will, indeed, be found 
to be the basis of nearly all the 
sensations of the peerage. 


A Crop of Cases.—During 
the past few weeks there has been 
quite a luxurious crop of peerage 
gossip. Thus we have had the 
Most Hon. the Marquis of Angle- 
sey sued by a theatrical manager for “ wrong- 
fully inducing two artistes in the plaintiff’s 
service to appearin the pantomime, A/addin,” 
which his lordship produced at Anglesey 
Castle at Christmas, I9o1. The strange 
theory that the late Duke of Portland and 
Mr. Druce were one and the same has been 
revived by the return of young Mr. Druce 
from the antipodes. The story of a most 
amazing marriage said to have been con- 
tracted by Lord Sackville has been raked up 
again in the law courts. The Committee 
for Privileges of the House of Lords has just 
revived the ancient baronies of Darcy and 
Fauconberg, while most curious of all is the 
“romance ” of the organ-grinding viscount. 


The Organ -grinder.— Their lordships 
have settled once and for all the famous 
Poulett case by deciding that the organ- 
grinding “ viscount’ shall not succeed. The 
story is very sim- 
ple. On June 23, 
1849, a young 
lieutenant of the 
2nd Foot, Mr. 
William Henry 
Poulett, came 
from Ireland 
and_ suddenly 
married a pilot’s 
daughter, Eliza 
Lavinia New- 
man, at the 
registrar’s office 
in Portsea. The 
same day they 
went back to 
Dublin. He left 


“VISCOUNT HINTON,” 
Who was born Miss Lydia Ann Sheppy. 


CERTIFIED to be a true Copy of an Entry in the Certified Copy of a.Registor of Births in the District ori meation 
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his wife on August 8 and practically never 
saw her again, On December 15 a boy was 
born. Mr. Poulett absolutely denied that it 
was his, and maintained that it was the child 
of an officer of the 48h Regiment, Captain 
William Turnour Granville. 


“Mr.” becomes ‘‘ Earl” Poulett.—Mr. Pou- 
lett, who was five removes from the peerage 
in 1849, became earl in 1864. His countess, 
the pilot’s daughter, lived until 1871. Within 


six weeks of her death her husband married 
Miss Johnson, who died without issue, and in 
1879 he married Miss de Melville, by whom 
he left one son and two daughters. 


‘The earl 


died in 1899, and since that time the whole 
story has been told and retold many times, the 
organ-grinder writing his autobiography for 
an evening paper. Two years ago the Lord 
Chief Justice decided that the organ-grinder 
was not to get the mansion house and the 
estates at Hinton St. George, and now the 
House of Lords has decided that he is not to 
be Earl Poulett. So the “viscount” may 
again turn his eyes to Saffron Hill. 


The Sackville Case.—Under the prosaic 
title of West v. Sackville a curicus case came 
before Mr. Justice Kekewich in May in the 
Chancery Division, when Ernest Henri Jean 
Baptiste Sackville West brought an action 
against Lord Sackville and the other mem- 
bers of the Sackville West family and the 
Attorney-General for the purpose of “ per- 
petuating testimony” in the matter of some 
curious statements. 


SUPERINTENDENT REGISTRAR'S OISTRIC 


day of 


TO THE EARLDOM OF POULETT 
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THE ORGAN-GRINDER, AND HIS WIFE 


They reside in Clerkenwell 


paanualanag, 1899, 


“VISCOUNT HINTON” 


The Story.—lf you look at your peerage 
you will find that Lord Sackville is biographed 
as a bachelor, but the plaintiff the other day 
declared that his lordship married in 1864 or 
1865 a lady named Josephine Duran de Ortega 
in Spain or France. She had a child, the 
present plaintiff, who was born at Arcachon 
on June 24, 1869. Lord Sackville absolutely 
denies that he has ever been married. 
The plaintiff applied to the court the other 
day for the issue of letters of request directed 
to the proper tribunal in Spain for the exami- 
nation of certain witnesses and that he might 
be at liberty to sue out a commission for the 
examination of witnesses in France. 


The Sackville Barony.—The 
Sackville title is a curious example 
of a peerage muddle. Lord Sack- 
ville’s grandfather, the 5th Lord 
De La Warr, whose family name 
was West, married Lady Elizabeth 
Sackville, the younger daughter 

- and coheir of the 3rd Duke of 
Dorset. In 1864 Lady De La 
Warr was created Baroness Buck- 
hurst for life with remainder to 
her second surviving son and the 
heirs male of his body, with re- 
mainder to her third, fourth, and 
fifth surviving sons. There was 
a very complicated proviso. 


e “Jumping” Peerages.— 
The Sackville barony and the 
earldom of Cromartie are known 
as the “jumping” peerages, the 
intention having apparently been 
to create a peerage which would 
jump from one person (in his lifetime) to 
another according as certain contingencies 
arose. When the Lady De La Warr’s second 
son, Reginald, succeeded to the earldom of De 
La Warr (by reason of the previous death of 
his eldest brother) his next brother, Mortimer, 
claimed the Sackville estates and the title. 
He got the former but he failed in his claim 
to the barony, so by way of consolation he 
was given another peerage, that of Sackville. 
Mr. Cockayne, the greatest of all our peerage 
historians, waxes very sarcastic on the case. 


Cartland 


The Claims of Two Countesses. — The 
baronies of Fauconberg and Darcy have just 
been revived by the Committee for Privileges 
of the House of Lords in favour of the Countess 
of Yarborough and her sister, the Countess of 
Powis. When their father, the 12th Baron 
Conyers, died his titles fellinto abeyance. Four 
years later, in 1892, his daughter (who had 
married the Earl 
of Yarborough, 
to whom = she 
brought 135 
quarterings) was 
allowed to take 
thie stitleot 
Baroness Con- 
yers. The House 
of Lords has 
now allowed the 
claim to two of 
the other baro- 
nies, but not to 
that of Meinill. 
The barony of 
Fauconberg 
dates from 1295. 
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* POLO AND RIVER NOTES. ss 


Polo on the Continent.—Although the London polo season is at 
an end there are still plenty of interesting fixtures for the keen 
follower to attend. The continental tournaments, affording as they 
do a complete change of scene and the opportunity of witnessing the 
play of the teams of other nations, are always brilliant events. The 
Deauville tournament, which is to start in the second week of 


POLO PONY RACES AT RANELAGH 


The race for the Barnes and Putney Handicap—fifty yards from the finish 


August, is likely to be extremely successful this year. The entries 
for it are excellent. The Marquis de Villavieja is making up a team 
for it, and there will, of course, be several French teams. At the 
time of writing Mr. F. A. Gill has received notice of entry of four 
English teams—the Buccaneers (who won the Deauville international 
tournament in 1897 and 1898), composed this year of the brothers 
Ward, Mr. Menzies, and the Hon. Dudley Marjoribanks ; the Fox- 
hunters’ team (winners in 1899); a Warwickshire polo club team ; 
and Lord Villiers’s team, consisting of Lord Villiers, Mr. Gill, 
Captain Wilson, and Mr. Ezra. The tournament for the Grand 
Prix d’Gstende was a great success. Four English teams, two 
Budapest teams, and a Paris polo club competed. The secretary of 
the new Ostend Sports Club, Baron Oscar van Loo, under whose 
auspices the tournament was held, is to be congratulated on this the 
first meeting held in Belgium. 


Irish Events.—The Wanderers, a team composed of Major 
Ansell, Mr. Hargraves, Mr. F. M. Freake, and Captain Neil 
Haig, who won the All-Ireland Open Cup last year, are going 
over this year to defend their title to it. The tournament will 
be played between August 25 and29. For the same event the 
Tigers,a team made up of Messrs. F. A. Gill, A. Rich, F. Bell- 
ville, and Count de Madre, are entered. During the first week 
of September the All-Ireland Military Cup, of which the 
17th Lancers are holders, will be played for. 


House Boats on the River.—This has not been a good 
year for house boats on the river, and the show on the 
favourite pitches at Shiplake, Henley, Maidenhead, and Staines 
is not anything like so good as usual. The cost of a first-class 
house boat is from £900 to £1,000 with accommodation of 
about five or six bedrooms. The owner of a house boat 
cannot pitch where he likes; many parts of the river are for- 
bidden to him. For instance, no house boats may be moored 
in the long stretch of river from Chertsey Bridge to Hampton. 
The house boatowner has either to buy or rent a plot of land 
from the Thames Conservancy, and the fee to the Conservancy 
for mooring a fairly large-sized boat is something like £10 or 
£15. Henley Regatta week is the harvest-time of the house 
boatowner who wishes to get some of his own back. A large 
boat will frequently command from £100 to £150 for the week 
if it has a good position on the course. This is not by any 
means all profit to the owner. First he has to get his house 


boat to Henley, a by no means easy or cheap matter. There are 
very few steam tugs plying on the river, and at times when 
they are greatly in demand they naturally go to the highest bidder, 
so that the owner who wants to get his boat up in a hurry at 
regatta-time is very likely to find himself “ left” unless he is prepared 
to plank down a substantial sum. Then, too, the position of his 
house boat on the course at regatta-time will depend on the 
amount of his subscription to the regatta funds. 


Rowing at Eton.—‘‘ Dr. Warre,” said a well-known London 
Rowing Club man some time ago, “is the author of Leander’s. 
success.” There can be no doubt about the truth of this 
dictum. One might also say that Eton is practically the only 
school that matters in the boating world. Certainly the Eton 
style in rowing follows a man all his life, and Eton is the 
backbone of Leander. From school the boys go to the 
universities, where they join older boys who are carrying on 
Eton traditions, and from them come Leander’s crews. This 
uniformity of action—whether it be the best devisable or not 
—is the secret of Leander’s strength. An inferior crew with 
organisation will beat a superior working each one as seems. 
best in his own eyes. Apropos of Eton, the final of the 
senior sculls has been won by L. E. Jones, who will be 
captain of boats next year, in record time, Ig min. 2 sec. 


The Triumph of Kelly.—The contest for the Wingfield 
Sculls, which means the amateur championship of the Thames, 
resolved itself as was expected into a race between Kelly and 
Cloutte. That the better man won there can be no doubt; 
Kelly had the race in his hands from the start. Going off 
very quietly pulling 20 strokes in $ min. he got clear in that 
time. In 60 sec. he took 34 strokes and was two lengths 
ahead, Cloutte taking 17 and 32 in the same period. Kelly 
finished in 23 min. 32 sec., nearly 14 min. ahead of Cloutte. 
There can be no doubt that Kelly is far and away the finest amateur 
sculler we have. He has a clean, easy style with a good body 
swing and strong leg drive. To find his equal one must go back 
to the days of the great F. L. Playfair. 


An Irish Regatta.—Very largely owing to the action of the Irish 
Lord Chief Justice in presenting a cup Cork Regatta has now 
become quite famous. They have a way of doing these things very 
thoroughly in Ireland, and last year, which will be ever memorable 
on account of the fine struggle made by the Germans, the regatta 
was distinguished by a swing and “go” which are not always 
evident at English fixtures. This year’s event took place on 
July 24, 25, and 27. Rudolph C. Lehmann acted as president of 
the International Cup Committee and a trophy worth £150 was 
competed for. 


POLO PONY RACES AT RANELAGH 


Polo Scurry—winner, Black Diamond, coming back to scale 
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Current Games, Sports, 


A Newspaper ‘‘ Boom.”—Probably the 
‘attempt of a certain section of the press to 
dictate to the M.C.C. in the matter of the 
team for Australia was not meant seriously. 
In these days of keen competition every 
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TARRANT, THE YOUNG AUSTRALIAN CRICKETER 


Who is now one of the ground bowlers at Lord's 


newspaper is on the look-out for a boom, and 
next to the tariff question the “wrecking 
tactics” of the Marylebone Club made as 
good reading as anything else. Had the 
M.C.C. shown even the slightest disposition 
to yield to newspaper dictation they would 
have proved themselves utterly unworthy of 
their high position. Considered in detail the 
‘so-called arguments of the Daily Mail, Man- 
chester Evening Chronicle, and the Athletic 
Vews will not hold water for a moment. 


No Lack of Precedent.—Those news- 
papers declared that the passing over of 
MacLaren in favour of P. F. Warner was un- 
precedented and unconstitutional. It is difficult 
to state definitely what is or what is not con- 
‘stitutional in cricket, but the M.C.C. had 
plenty of precedent for their choice of captain. 
It is, of course, common knowledge—except 
for the newspaper champions of Mr. Mac- 
Laren—that W. G. Grace when at the height 
of his fame played in teams which were cap- 
tained by Lord Harris, Lord Hawke, and 
A. G. Steel. It may be urged that Mr. 
Warner is neither a Harris, a Hawke, nora 
Steel, but on the other hand Mr. MacLaren, 
with all his merits, is certainly not a ‘“* W. G.” 
Had Mr. MacLaren ever showed that he 
possessed that magnetic personality which 
would attract to it the best cricketers in 
England there might have been a certain 
amount of reason in the newspaper crusade 
against the M.C.C., but Mr. MacLaren’s last 
tour in Australia made it as clear as daylight 
that there was no particular disposition among 
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cricketers to flock to his standard, and the 
team he took out with him to Australia two 
years ago was probably as weak a combina- 
tion as ever left these shores. On the whole 
he got exceedingly good results out of his 
team, but by no stretch of the imagination 
was it even approximately representative 
of the full cricketing strength of England. 


Preferential Treatment.—The M.C.C. 
has, fortunately, no need of support from 
any newspaper, but I should like to ask 
those writers who have been accusing the 
club of a desire to wreck the tour what 
more the committee could have done than 
extend invitations to those whose names 
have already been published. It is, of 
course, to be regretted that Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. MacLaren, Mr. Martyn, and Mr. 
Palairet could not see their way to join the 
team, but how can their absence be 
charged against the M.C.C.? I under- 
stand that one of the professionals who 
has not decided to accept the invitation is 
holding out for higher terms. It is to be 
hoped that he will not persist in his 
demand. Hirst is without question the 
best all-round professional at the present 
moment, and if he finds the terms offered 
by the M.C.C. satisfactory it is not easy 
to see on what grounds any other profes- 
sional can demand preferential treatment. 


A Closed Controversy.—During the 
MacLaren-Warner controversy, which now 
happily may be regarded as closed, the 
wildest statements were 
made by papers that might 
reasonably have been 
expected to have known 
better. One of the anti- 

M.C.C. journals declared last 
week that Warner had ten- 
dered his resignation to the 
Marylebone Club with the 
view of securing the assist- 
ance of R. E. Foster, who 
was anxious that Mr. Mac- 
Laren should be captain of 
the team. On the face of it 
this is obvious nonsense. 
R. E. Foster is the last man 
in the world to make condi- 
tions with the M.C.C. either 
as regards the captaincy of 
the team or in any other 
respect. Moreover, had Mr. 
Foster been so exceedingly 
anxious to serve under. Mr. 
MacLaren it is, to say the 
least of it, strange that he did 
not join the Lancashire cap- 
tain’s tour two years ago. 
Apart from his indiscretion 
in taking the public into 
his confidence through the 
medium of the Sportsman 
as to his reason for not 
accepting the M.C.C.’s invi- 
tation Mr. MacLaren has 
behaved with dignity 
throughout the whole of this 
unpleasant controversy, and 
it is a pity that those news- 
papers which supported him 
did not copy him in this 
respect, 
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and Pastimes. 


The Cynosure of the Cricket World.— 
The interest of the cricket world seems for 
the moment to have been transferred from the 
committee-room at Lord’s to the Hove ground 
at Brighton. The burning question of the 
hour is whether Mr. Fry will accept or refuse 
the invitation of the M.C.C. to join their team. 
It may be true that no man is indispensable, 
but it is undeniable that our prospects of re- 
covering the ashes will be enhanced a hundred- 
fold if Mr. Fry’s reply is, Yes. Not since 
W. G. Grace was at his very best has England 
possessed a cricketer of such towering pre- 
eminence as C. B, Fry. In a season none 
too favourable for batsmen Mr. Fry has 
proved his complete mastery over all English 
bowiers, and the only world that remains for 
him to conquer is Australia. Possibly before 
these lines are in print Mr. Fry will have 
made up his mind whether he will accept the 
M.C.C.’s invitation or not, but should he refuse 
it will certainly not be for want of pressing. 
Mr. Warner, in the Westminster Gazette 
last week, made a strong appeal to his old 
Oxford comrade to come with him to Aus- 
tralia, and THE TATLER gladly adds its 
humble voice to that appeal. Mr. Fry is not 
the least likely to be influenced by motives 
of vanity, but the hard fact remains that, how- 
ever indifferent he himself may be to further 
triumphs, his numerous admirers are anxious 
to see him get even with the Australian 
bowlers, from whom, by one of the: curious 
ironies of cricket, he could only extract five 
runs in four innings in 1892. 


MR. EUSTACE MILES 


Winner of the tennis gold prize 
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The Value of a Reputation.—It is somewhat 
remarkable that the critics who have been 
so busy picking holes in the M.C.C. team 
have all omitted Hayward from their censure. 
Nobody,’ of course, doubts that Hayward is a 


THE GREATEST 


C. B. Fry, who all lovers of the game are hoping will join the 


. M.C.C. team 


great batsman, and until Jast year his record 
against the Australians was unimpeachable, 
but in the test match at the Oval last summer 
he certainly did not show himself worthy of a 
place in a representative English team. It 
would be manifestly unfair to judge a man by 
a solitary match, but many of us who have 
watched Hayward carefully for the last couple 
of years have come to the conclusion that he 
thas passed his prime. Asa batsman he is 
certainly not the man he was two years ago, 
and his fielding, which was never his strong 
point, has latterly dropped far below the 
‘standard one expects to find in test matches. 


Experimental Selections.—I have no wish 
to join the band of irresponsibles who can 
always collect—on paper——a team capable of 
beating the Australians, but Hayes, on latter- 
day form, would seem more likely to be a 
‘success in Australia than Hayward. Feilder 
may have been a risky selection, but it is an 
old story that if you don’t speculate you can’t 
expect to win. Feilder’s bowling, at any rate, 
has the merit of being unfamiliar to the 
Australians, and when one recollects the 
success of Young and Barnes when their 
bowling was new to the Australians it will 
not be surprising if the young Kent cricketer 
should help us to win at least one test match. 
His selection is admittedly an experiment, but 
it is one of those experiments that are often 
justified by success. Of course, it can be 
urged that if Braund and Tyldesley, not to 
‘speak of Fry, are not included in the team it 
will not be quite representative. But has any 
English team in Australia ever been fully 
representative ? The nearest approach to a 
fully representative team was probably Mr. 
Stoddart’s combination in 1897, but its 
success was not striking. 
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Cricketer and Footballer—Mr. F. R. 
Loveitt, who played such a brilliant innings of 
110 for Warwickshire v. Gloucestershire, is a 
well-known footballer and a former captain of 
the Coventry fifteen. Like so many other 
athletes he fought in 
South Africa, and his 
fighting seems to have 
improved the quality of 
his cricket. He was 
played against Glou- 
cester on the strength 
of an excellent all-round 
performance against the 
Philadelphians, and fully 
justified the selection. 
He is a_ left-handed 
batsman with a sound 
defence and is gifted 
with capital judgment ; 
moreover, he is a_ bril- 
liant fieldsman and is 
likely to prove a very 
lucky find for Warwick- 
shire. 
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An Unlucky Num- 
ber.—I remember Harry 
Trott telling me once 
that the only unlucky 
number he knew in 
cricket was 93,\ his 


his score stood at any- 
thing between 94 and 96 
he knew that he might 
reach a century with one 
hit, but at 93, except for 
an overthrow, a century 
could only be reached in 
two. knocks. If C. B. 
Fry is superstitious about any particular 
number I should say it must be 99. On two 
occasions Mr. Fry has missed the distinction 
of two centuries in the same match by a 
single figure. At Brighton in 1898 he made 
99 and 133 against Hampshire, 
and against Leicester the other 
day he again reached 99 in the 
first innings followed by 127 in 
the second. No other cricketer 
has had this most tantalising 
experience. 


More Cricket Literature.—It 
would be flattery to say that the 
volume on Cricket in “The 
Country Life Library of Sport” 
fills a long-felt want. Truth to 
say, cricket literature at present 
shows signs of being somewhat 
overdone, and it would puzzle the 
wit of man in the present state of 
the game to write anything really: 
original on the subject of cricket. 
Nevertheless the latest volume, 
which is edited by Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, even though it does 
not contain anything very new, is 
pleasantly readable. Such well- 
known cricketers as Lord Darnley, 
Mr. P. F. Warner, Mr. H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower, Mr. W. J. Ford, 
Mr. Gilbert Jessop, and Mr. Mac- 
Laren have contributed to the 
volume. Two of the best chapters 
are those on Australian cricket 
written respectively by Lord 
Darnley and Mr. MacLaren. Mr. 
Warner has something new to tell 
us on the art of batting, and 
Mr. R. H_ Lyttelton repeats his 
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reason being that when 
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arguments, none the less interesting because 
they have a familiar sound, against the modern 
tendency to obliterate the line which separates 
amateurs from professionals. It may sound 
hypercritical to find any fault with the de- 
lightful chapter on bowling which Mr. Jeph- 
son has written, but he really forgets that all 
his readers are not in as good training as 
himself. A man must be thoroughly sound 
in wind if not in limb to be able to read 
a sentence of ninety-one words without the 
aid of anything stronger than a comma. 
The book, which is published by George 
Newnes, is excellently got up, and the illus- 
trations number among them some capital 
specimens of the photographer’s art. 


The Winner of the Gold Prize.—Mr. 
Eustace Miles succeeded without much diffi- 
culty in winning the gold prize for the third 
year in succession. Last year in the corre- 
sponding match Mr. Miles beat Sir Edward 
Grey by 3 sets to 1 and 21 games to 12. 
This year he disposed of the same opponent 
by 3 sets to o and 18 gamesto1o. I only 
saw the last half of the match, but so far as I 
could judge Sir Edward Grey has distinctly 
fallen off since last year. Mr. Miles is, of 
course, not an easy man to beat, but his 
victory was rendered unnecessarily easy by 
the careless way Sir Edward Grey played 
several strokes. . 


Football in South Africa.—If the Corin- 
thians have been playing in anything like 
their proper form Association football in 
South Africa must be in a flourishing state. 
I do not know whether this is the result of 
the war, but whatever the reason Association 
football at the Cape has certainly improved 
since the last Corinthian tour in the Diamond 
Jubilee year. In the last match of which 
any details have come to hand Pretoria 
was only beaten by 3 goals to 2, and all 
through the tour, although the Corinthians 
have come out on top, the scores have been 
on the whole very close. 


MR. F. R. LOVEITT 
One of the best of the Warwick recruits 
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English Kings Abroad.—It is not 
generally known that there are some 
interesting monuments connected with 
the Royal Family “of England in 
the abbey church of Fontevrault. 
King Henry II. and Richard of the Lion Heart are both to 
be seen in effigy in that church, while near them are buried 
Isabella, the wife of King John, and Eleanor, the Queen of 
Henry II. The old abbey is now a convict prison and the 
surroundings of these four interesting personalities are at 
the present time of the most sordid description. It has 
been more than once suggested 
that these effigies should be 
brought from France and 
placed in Westminster Abbey ; 
there is not the slightest 
doubt that at this time of the 
day the French Government 
would give them up, but 
would the British taxpayer 
meet the very large expendi- 
ture on transportation to 
England? Henry II., it will 
be remembered, established 
trial by jury, while Richard I., 
although a king with few 
points in his favour, is the 
idol of every schoolboy. The 
heart of Richard, by the way, 
was buried at Rouen. 


A Prodigy of Industry.—The 
late Mr. Farjeon got through 
an enormous amount of work. Often, indeed, he would 
be forced to accept a commission without knowing where 
the plot was coming from. On one occasion after he bad 
accepted such a contract, the first instalment of which was 
to be delivered by a given date some months ahead, he 
received a letter from the publishers saying that certain 


English Kings Buried Abroad. 


A BATH IN THE GARDEN 
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arrangements had fallen through, that 
they would therefore like to have his 
work ata very much earlier date, and 
asking for the name of the story next 
; day that they might begin advertising 
it. He replied that he would do what was desired. So far, 
however, from having given the story a name he did not 
even have a plot or the remotest idea of one. Next 
morning he went to Mrs. Farjeon and asked her what she 
thought of “Great Porter Square” as the title of a book. 
‘«« Admirable,” she replied; ‘it suggestsa mystery.” ‘ That 
is what it suggested to me,” 
he answered. ‘ What is it 
all about ?”’ asked Mrs. Far- 
jeon. ‘‘ That,” he replied, ‘I 
can’t tell you, for I don’t 
know, but that is what I am 
going to call the new story, 
and I am going tosend off the 
title now.” And he did. 


A Coming Diplomatist. —. 
The new first secretary of the 
Spanish Embassy in Gros- 
venor Gardens, the Marquis de 
Villalobar, will not arrive 
here till about the end of the 
autumn, when his holiday will 

ave ended. He is a man of 
high rank and old and im- 
portant family in Spain, who 
has worked his way up to his. 
present post (and the embassy 
in England is one of the most important in the Spanish 
diplomatic service) by sheer ability. He has the fine 
manners of the don and is sure to become popular in a 
limited circle over here—limited because the dons are too: 
reserved to care for a wider popularity. Even the am- 
bassador himself neither goes out nor entertains much. 


ROYAL ENGLISH MONUMENTS AT FONTEVRAULT 
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“VENUS AT HER BATH” IN TAPESTRY . 


In the Louvre Museum. 
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A WELL-KNOWN PICTURE IN TAPESTRY 


In the new galleries in the Louvre Museum are to be seen some of the finest specimens of the famous Gobelin tapestries. The 

picture shown here is, of course, the well-known “Venus at her Bath.” In earlier times tapestries were the exclusive property 

of kings and queens. All the pieces made were reserved for royal use and to be given .as presents in connection with great 

state celebrations. They were as patterns for tapestries that Raphael produced his famous series of cartoons, seven of which 
are now to be seen in South Kensington Museum 
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The Prince’s Brougham.—The Prince of 
Wales recently placed with the City and 
Suburban Electric Carriage Company an 
order for an electric brougham for town use, 
and this was delivered to him last week. 
The carriage is a four-seated one, and the 
body hangs specially low on springs of a 
design which give great ease and luxury to 
the passengers. Although this company is 
now selling almost exclusively carriages 
fitted with pneumatic tyres the order 
for the Prince of Wales’s carriage 
specified solid tyres. The battery has 
more cells than usual so as to give 
greater speed. The body is beautifully 
upholstered and finished and has an 
additional advantage in the detachable 
luggage basket on the roof. 


The Go-ahead Great Western.— 
Over-worked Londoners are now given 
ample opportunity to visit the cool 
valleys and romantic scenery of South 
Wales and Gloucestershire by the 
opening of the direct line from Wootton 
Bassett to Patchway. The. commercial 
advantages of the new direct route are 
too numerous to mention. The merits 
of the eighty-four minutes journey from 
Paddington to Swindon are now a 
truism. Wonderful things are spoken 
in all directions of the natural beauties on the 
new line, which runs through one of the finest 
and loveliest sporting counties in the United 
Kingdom, Artists in search of novel subjects 
should stop at Castle Combe. 


Our Eighth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject, 


4. If two or more solvers “‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ov the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z¢., answers to the sixth 
acrostic (dated August 5) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, August 17. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 


*“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” ‘are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


name and address must also be sent in, All 
names and solutions must be written most 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


The Cost of Cup Racing.—Afrofos of 
the race for the America Cup a correspondent 
is anxious to know how much the race from 
first to last will cost Sir Thomas Lipton, Of 


Which has been specially made for his Royal Highness by the 
City and Suburban Electric Carriage Company 


course, at present nobody knows, and nobody 
except Sir Thomas himself is ever likely to 
know exactly. Possibly even he may never 
be able to tell within a sovereign what the 
precise total amounts to. But a calculation 


distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Eighth Series) 


api Byer sas Ae PIO E U M 

2 Oils Carl ep ACmeV greener A: 

3.eR A Tr 
cuD 

4D { REVERSED ! Cc 

545. H A H 


1. The Lyceum Theatre is on sale as building land. 


2. See Antony and Cleopatra. ‘‘ Olivia” does not fit 
the light. 


Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Eighth Series) 


I see three ships a-sailing. P’r'aps there are more 
Down where the island fronts the southern shore, 


1, The god sat high in this. The thing rolled on 
Brushing all futile hindrance one by one. 


2. At most festivities these people play, 
Called mostly by a name smaller to say. 


3. One simple letter not from royal hands 
Will make me king-maker with all his lands. 


4. A prickly shrub, conceited little nun—- 
Both have their good points, if it be but one, 


5. Assyrian Queen, most glorious in her right, 
Not dovelike, but as dove went out of sight. 
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was made after the last race according to 
which the immediate expenses worked out 
(hypothetically) at something like £100,000. 
About £65,000 of this would be swallowed up 
in the construction of Shamrock II. and 
another £12,000 by the working expenses of 
the Zrin. A tug, a tender, and a chartered 
steamer would account for over £3,000, dock 
expenses for some £1,200, entertainment of 
guests £1,500, board, pay, and prize 
money of the crew about £3,700, and 
the 160 men employed in addition to 
the crew for another £2,000 or more. 
Then there would be the two captains 
and mate and the designers’ fees, 
making up another 43,500, and an 
extra launch was employed that must 
have cost nearly £1,000. 


A Correction.—On July 15 there 
was published in THE TATLER a 
photograph of a motor fire engine, 
which was described as being in use 
with the London Fire Brigade. Mr. 
S. M. Eddington, the superintendent 
of the Tottenham Fire Brigade, now 
writes to tell me that the machine in 
question was invented by him and is 
the sole property of the Tottenham 
District Council. I gladly publish 
Mr. Eddington’s correction, and only 
hope that the London County Council will 
not be long in adding Mr. Eddington’s 
admirable appliance to the plant of the 
London Fire Brigade, which from time to 
time is so severely criticised. 


Competition. 


3. The diamond called the ‘‘Shah” is now in the 
possession of the Czar. The Acrostic Editor does not 
know of any King of Persia who was named the “' Star of 
the South” but is willing to receive information and 
reference. 


Correct answers to No. 3 have been received from: 
Ago, Alda, Astwood, Arab-queen, Aar, Anderada, Alde- 
bella, Amherst, Agnon, Axel, Ayah, Amabelle, Alicia, 
Abul, Astrachan, Affable, Adelaide, Antoo, Arnim, Afflo, 
Astar, Aston, Avery, Ashburt, Aclaude, Alif, Ayacanora, 
All-aloney, Atcho, Almeria, Asgard, Antonio, Ashbury, 
Abna, Adjutant, Abacus, Arosa, Aenea, Balfe, Boodle, 
Bullgate, Bimbo, Bryntirion, Burman, Bonnie-bell, Beau- 
caire, Barum, Buldoo, Buffo, Bishop, Buffer, Blackie, 
Biscuit, Bela, Belle, Bedrock, Bradlock, Beauty, Bijli, 
Bulbul, B.L.L., Belledame, Belmanor, Bibury, Charcoal, 
Cheers, Caribou, Calcro, Catseyes, Champagne, Cherry- 
cheeks,,Cudwall, Chinchin, Catchpole, Chums, Carissima, 
Cattegat, Chipper, Cutwater, Curlylocks, Charkbir, Chloe, 
Carinthia, Clarelou, Careful, Chaasze, Coffi, Cicero, 
Chippie, Cass, Carbon, Chromatic, Carp, Cuthbert, 
Callala, Cambria, Dainty, Doodles, peek Dignity, 
Daisy, Dodpoller, Dawker, Donna, Didbell, Differential, 
Druid, Drummer, Dangan, Doll, Draytob, Daddy, 
Dubious, Dunkin, Dogsville, Driscoll, Dearest, Deborah, 
Driffel, Dunblany, Dobbs, Dufftown, Decem, Dingo, 
Esioul, Haslehawi Elbury, Ernsoman, England, Eilime, 
Elioul; Ethelwood, Etherial, Eillol, Eastwind, Effie-dear, 
Emigrant, Einuk, Early-morn, Ellhay, Eidal, Eden, Edel- 
band, Ettryworld, Elbouz, Ethie, Eggson, Eskow, Fiddle, 
Ferdinand, Filletoville, Fortiter, Folro, Fulsome, Feldohr, 
Ferret, Frome, Fairleigh, Flosager, Fairchild, Filey, 
Fahdt, Flossie, Fastigia, Fulmarno Frumpy, Fiora, 
Ferbolitine, Felgardo, Geraldine, Gnir, Gaffer, Greyeyes, 
Gleyum, Genevieve, Gatherso, Gratgo, Gumberbird, 
Gadzooks, Grantown, Goldengirl, Grappler, Glattonline, 
Greta, Gatoyle, Goodie, Gladsome, Gimbol, Gitwould, 
Guffero, Gertrude, Gownce, Goonsome, Griffin, Grim- 
cole, Golo, Goline, Ginger, Gardie, Hindhead, Haxor, 
Haras, Hastings, Hibble, Hovite, Hicks, Heckle, Hanid, 
Harewood, Halfoh, Haggler, Heath, Heifle, Horsa, 
Herts, Heb, Hermit, Inverloddon, Ignota, Jackjill, Jinko, 
Kooc, Keys, Ko, Leamington, Laxamar, Louth, Lenthing- 
ton, Looksee, verre Lapin, Loftus, Lightsome, Lex, 
Lud, Ladie, Lynn, Mater, Mamouna, Moss-agate, ye 
catte, Milton, Mypet, Mummer, Mascotte, Mars, Mab- 
queen, Macroux, Mereworth, Minorca, Margot, Marion, 
Muffeta, Muswell, Melville, Mina-mie, Nostradame, Nim- 
ble, Norna, Nibs, Noonie, Nicola, Noreen, Novara, 
Nowell, Nedals, Nice, Nemo, Nourse, Normanhaugh, 
Nanjo, Ostrogoth, Owen, Orcadia, Oveen, Ouard, Piffler, 
Pumphia, Polstrawner, Paris, Pragmant, Petrarch, Pilli- 
coddy, Proby, Pooley, Penwiper, Poltrepen, Pink, Pen- 
guin, Pagwags, Pacdam, Prodwont, Peace, Pongkyle, 
Phisto, Park, Parrara, Quiz, Roma, Richly, Ronin, Right- 
boy, Ramess, Riffel, Ructions, Ronpu, Riddler, Rukh, 
Rix, Safie, She, Seastar, Splulch, Simplon, Sec, Sturford, 
Sweetbells, Sniggow, Shamrock, St. Quentin, Sirrom, 
Siga, Schvudze, Suchlarks, Tottles, Tussock, Tweedle- 
dum, Troloss, T.X.H., Truth, Tittipu, Thistrout, Tobias- 
john, Towser, Tiptilted, Thistle, Tinker, Tribal, Tina, 
Usher, Ulysses, Ubique, Vim, Vidda, Vinna, Victor, 
Weller, Wink, Wished-for, Whatnot, Waxsteed, We-two, 
Wontgo, Wynell, Wyst, W.S.C., Winifred, Wibbs, 
Wynkyn, Wren, Workitout, Winton, Ycrep, Yellow, 
Ysay, Yllen, Yamted, Yeldarb, Yma, Yoko, Zernebock, 
Dintindels Zark, Zoe, Zardontoste, Zug. 
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Past Glories.—Goodwood is over. It has 
resolved itself into a memory of smart toilettes, 
long motor rides through sweet-smelling 
Sussex lanes, merry house parties, and those 
moments of thrilling, all-absorbing interest 
centred on the racecourse that make any 
amount of expenditure 
**worth while” to so 
many people. But 
alas, like nearly every- 
thing else this season 
it has been marred by 
bad weather, and dress 
at Goodwood has pre- 
sented its usual varied 
aspect, new tailor- 
mades, great with por- 
tents of the coming 
autumn, contrasting 
with ephemeral mus- 
lins, all lace and embroi- 
dery and _ elaborately 
flowered and figured. 
White has been much 
to the fore, from the 
motor coat of dead- 
white faced cloth with 
gleaming silver buttons 
and deep cape collar 
cut into a adécoupé 
cloth design over Rose 
du Barri velvet—a 
lovely model I exam- 
ined myself previous to 
its departure—to the 
sofest of white India 


muslins. One ofthese 
latter, which was 
adorned with tiny 


Valenciennes frills and 
a high belt of flowered 
Pompadour silk ribbon 
in fuchsia mauve, was 
worn by one of the 
sweetest of the season’s 
adébutantes, hidden for 
the most part, however, 
under an all-enveloping 
wrap. And now that 
Goodwood is at an end 
the social kaleidoscope 
has shifted its picture. 
Sunny little Cowes, 
with its quaint up-and- 
down narrow streets, 
its delightful breezy 
green, and the sapphire 
sea beyond crowded 
with a forest of masts 
and funnels and a flock 
of white-sailed yachts 
like pigeons on the 
wing, is enjoying its 
little day. Next week 
it will have lost its chat- 
tering crowds of smart, 
sunburnt visitors. The green will be given 
over to the usual August holidaymakers, 
wearing their oldest summer frocks and pre- 
siding over bags of buns and little armies of 
barefooted children with spades and buckets, 


Of white crépe de chine trimmed with lace and embroidered motifs. 
de soie with shaded feather. Collar of Parisian Diamond Company's pearls 


the yachts will have travelled further afield, 
and la monde gui s’amuse will be seeking 
distraction at one “cure” or another. And 
most important of all the requiem of the 
“ season ” will have been sung and everyone 
is more or less free. 


CASINO TOILETTE 


Cures.—It is curious what a general rush 
there is to be “ cured” directly there is nothing 
else of greater importance to do. None of us 
are ever aroused to the knowledge that we 
require “ curing” until the last of the season’s 
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dinners have been eaten and the last waltz 
has been played. But in the lull that succeeds 
it we have time and to spare to bethink us of 
our rheumatism or our evzbonpoint, our nerves 
or our pulses, and we must have our daily 
nauseous draught of mineral water and our 
daily breath of pine 
woods or according to 
our own ideas we are 
not fit for the wear and 
tear of country-house 
visiting later on. Those 
who cling to their 
native land or whose 
funds are ‘limited 
spend a month or so 
at one or other of the 
hydropathic establish- 
ments in various parts 
of England or Scotland 
picking up dubious 
acquaintances or in- 
dulging in undesirable 
flirtations to the music 
of an indifferent 
band. Others frequent 
the more serious 
“cures” which are 
beginning to crop up 
in our own country 
among the enlightened 
of the Bohemian class 
of people to whom 
novelty is always an 
attraction. Vegetarian 
diet, peat baths, san- 
dals in lieu of shoes 
and stockings, and a 
certain scantiness of 
outdoor attire represent 
part of the rites these 
advanced beings pay 
to the goddess Hygeia. 
Probably, however, for 
the strenuous section of 
humanity who spend 
their lives in stuffy 
offices and -whose holi- 
day is rigorously con- 
fined to a week or fort- 
night the freedom and 
outdoor existence they 
enjoy at these small 
hostels is eminently 
beneficial. 


An Army of Vic- 
tims.—The paramount 
reason which takes so 
many society people 
abroad is ewbonpoint. 
If there is one evil 
which women struggle 
resolutely against 
nowadays it is that of 
increasing fat, and the 
determination to reduce their weight by a 
stone or two during the “dead ” season in- 
spires hundreds of my sex to the most heroic 
efforts for a month or two of the year. 
Whether we are any stouter than our mothers 
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- were is a vexed question ; but it is a fact that the 
doctors are most earnestly impressing upon us 
that the amount of bread and sweets that are 
eaten and the quantity of liquid that is drunk 
are the real causes of the trouble. The 
erroneous notion, too, that toast is less fat- 
producing than bread is, I believe, responsible 
for a good deal, and numbers of women 
devour quantities of toast at meal-time under 
the mistaken impression that they are bant- 
ing while in reality they are doing exactly the 
reverse. The pity of it is that all the sub- 
stitutes for bread which are manufactured for 
the diabetic and stout are so unpalatable and 
unsatisfying that the dieting comes often to an 
abrupt close after a 
short trial. If only some 
enterprising biscuit 
manufacturer would 
evolve something which 
was as appetising as it 
was conducive to the 
reduction of weight what 
a fortune he would stand 
to make. Probably an- 
other cause of the in- 
creasing bulk of women 
a little past their youth 
is the insidious advance 
of French cookery into ~~ 
our country and the z 
popularity of restaurant 
dinners in lieu of plainer 
and simpler fare at home. 
Butter and oil play a 
large part in foreign 
cuisines, and the taste 
for these ingredients 
naturally increases with cus- 
tom. The voice of reason, 
however, rigorously excludes 
from the stout woman’s 
table all such fat-forming 
foods and condemns made- 
up dishes ez masse, even 
putting a veto upon the 
sweeter fruits, to wit, 
oranges and bananas, and 
such vegetables as beetroot, 
beans, peas, and potatoes, 
and recommends instead 
the plain-cooked joint and 
the simple dish of greens 
without any severe restric- 
tions, however, upon the 
quantity of each. 


For the Complexion.— 
Here is a word of advice 
which ought not to be out 
of place now that we are 
spreading to every point 
of the compass in search 
of ‘fresh fields and _pas- 
tures new.” There are three 
things the necessity of 
which I am always urging 
upon every woman of my 
acquaintance and _ which 
should never be absent from her dressing 
table in spring, summer, autumn or winter 
in whatever quarter of the globe she may 
find herself. I allude to the Pomeroy Skin 
Foodand Liquid Powderas well as that delight- 
ful new preparation Mrs. Pomeroy has 
recently introduced, viz., the Eau de Vatican. 
Mrs. Pomeroy is too earnest in her determina- 
tion to help her sex to put fancy prices on 
her goods, and each of these three essentials 
to one’s toilet is to be had for 3s. 6d. post 
free to any address in the United Kingdom. 
I should like to remind those of my readers 
whose visit to the moors is imminent or 
who are about to start for yachting trips or 


to visit the watering-places of our own or 
other countries that the skin food and liquid 
powder will enable them to protect and pre- 
serve their complexions in the daytime; the 
result will be that instead of being freckled 
or presenting the appearance of “boiled 
lobsters” the skin will be as fresh and soft 
and clear as though it had never suffered from 
the too ardent beams of the sun. For the girl 
who cycles or plays tennis or golf they are 
equally invaluable, and while travelling the 
skin food is an inestimable boon, cleaning the 
face and removing all the fine dust and grit 
without scratching the tenderest 
skin or leaving a greasy appear- 


AUTUMN TRAVELLING OR MOTOR COAT 
Sketched at D. H. Evans and Co.’s 


ance behind. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to say that the only addresses at which Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s preparations can be obtained and 
at which her wonderful complexion treatments 
are carried on are 29, Old Bond Street, 
London ; 35, Bold Street, Liverpool ; 39, Graf- 
ton Street, Dublin; and 18, Strand Street, 
Cape Town. 


Harris and Sutherland.—Much of the 
interest of the sporting women is at present 
centred in the costume of Harris or Sutherland 
tweed designed for the moors. D. H. Evans, 
Oxford Street, W., are greatly exercised over 
the matter, and a peep into their showroom 
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just now is calculated to give anyone a very 
clear insight into Madame la Mode’s prepara- 
tions for the winter season. There is a decided 
tendency to give the preference to what is 
strictly useful and workmanlike, while the 
colours—the rich warm browns and reds, the 
heather mixtures in blue and green, the greys 
and black and white—lay the foundations of 
some very smart creations for the coming 
months. A rich myrtle-green tweed with the 
hint of a darker !line—which, however, never 
becomes more definite than a suggestion, the 
colour deepening again in the velvet collar 
strapped and outlined with plain green cloth— 
is full of sartorial portents and may be taken 
as a very typical ex- 
ample of what we are 
to expect. It boasts a 
long and almost tight- 
fitting basqued coat, the 
fulness of the upper 
part being converted in- 
to little pleats and the 
waist defined by a 
simulated ceinture of 
velvet outlined with 
strappings, the wide 
bell sleeves being 
treated in the same 
fashion. 


Skirts and Coats.—As 
regards the skirt it is, of 
course, plain and short, the 
approved genre for the 
moors, although neatly 
gored and by no mean scant. 
A warm-toned brown tweed 
was treated in much the 
same style as the Norfolk 
coat of past years, while |a 
black and white striped 
costume faced with black 
cloth had a plain short 
semi-fitting coat finished 
with businesslike little breast 
pockets. I learnt, too, with 
no small measure of satisfac- 
tion from ‘“ the powers that 
be” in the costume depart- 
ment that navy-blue tweed 
is to bea “big thing ” this 
winter and, of course, there 
will be a never-ending sup- 
ply of white tweeds out of 
which some of the most 
pronounced tailor successes 
will be evolved. As regards 
our sketch, it represents one 
of the very newest of travel- 


= z ling coats. It is fashioned of 


the smartest Sutherland 
tweed in powder blue witha 
tiny black and white check 
running over it and a deep 
collar cut into long mitred 
stole ends in front caught 
with dome-shaped _ silver 
buttons. The yoke is cut 
very deep with little mitred tabs, and from 
the back it is carried right down to the waist 
to form the back seams, distinguished by 
a couple of silver buttons. The skirts of 
the coat are generously full and the 
collar is quite capable of being turned up, 
the long stole ends crossed in front, the 
summum bonum of comfort and smartness 
being thereby gained. There are other 
designs ad libitum at D. H. Evans’s, but 
these are sufficient to give readers of THE 
TATLER an insight into the newest methods 
of treating the tweeds, which are to enjoy 
the largest measure of popularity in the 
immediate future. » DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, August 11 and 25 
Ticket Days, August 12 and 26 
Settling Days, August 13 and 27 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent 


In consequence of the bank holiday this week I have to go to 
press much earlier than usual, so if any of my correspondents’ 
inquiries are not attended to as promptly as usual I hope they will 
kindly excuse me. 


The Account, as I feared, did not get through without further 
failures. Glasgow seemed the principal centre of disturbance. 

Considering the magnitude of the differences to be met the 
market as a whole stood up to the trouble very well. 


My Illustrations.—As I am dealing this week with the Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific and Argentine Great Western railways, and last 
week I dealt with the working arrangement which has been come to 
between the latter and the Transandine Railway, I think it will 
enable my readers to follow my observations better if I reproduce 
the little sketch map which appeared in THE TATLER on Decem- 
ber 17. My other illustration is a general view of the station on 
Lake Victoria Nyanza in Central Africa, which is called Muanza, 
In the vicinity of which deposits of gold have been discovered. I 
am not yet in a position to express any opinion as to whether they 
are likely to fulfil the sanguine hopes which their discovery has 
excited at Mombasa in German East Africa. My view is taken 


GHD DALE R. 


from Mercedes on the east to Mendoza on the ‘west, and from 
Cordoba on the north to beyond Buena Esperanza on, the south, 
await only the hand of man to become one vast stretch of splendid 
wheat, alfalfa, maize, oats, flax, and vines, supporting endl«ss herds 
of cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, and mules, and exporting not only 
grain, but wool, dairy produce, meat, flour, and wine to populous 
Europe in the east and to the barren portions of Chile on the west. 
In the directors’ last report they said :— 


A severe drought in the northern provinces adversely affected this company’s 
gross receipts as the demand for seed in the districts which suffered most acutely was 
great enough to divert a considerable portion of the wheat grown along our system to 
Santa Fé, thus depriving us of the longer haul for export. 


As against this Mr. Goudge, the acting general manager, was 
able to point out how greatly this drought in the hot northern 
provinces would tend to develop the more temperate zone operated 
by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway. He says :— 

The bad harvest of 1go1 in the northern agricultural districts has proved indirec!ly 
anjadvantage to us because after three successive good seasons along our line a 
strong tide of immigration has fairly set in our direction. 

Hundreds of colonists have deserted their holdings in Santa Fé to come south, and 
the area now ploughed along our lines is much in excess of anything previously 
recorded. Even as far west as La Cautiva and Mackenna colonists have settled, and 
though we may not see the full result immediately, the future will undoubtedly show 
steady improvement in grain cultivation from year to year. Our extensions will pro- 
duce well! even this year if conditions keep good, but it is, of course, much too soon 
to forecast the coming crops. 

Since this was written—nearly twelve months ago—“ the coming 
crops ” there referred to have turned out splendidly as is indicated 
by the improvement in the traffics of the line, which has almost 
doubled the price of the ordinary stock since last December. Next 
week I hope to give my readers an illustration of one of the great 
piles of wheat sacks which decorated so many of the stations of this 
railway last March. 

The extended cultivation of alfalfa—a kind of artificial grass like 
lucerne—appears to be greatly improving the natural qualities of the 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE NEW GOLD FIELD AT MUANZA ON VICTORIA NYANZA IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


Irom a pnotograph by Captain Seidel of the German aluminium boat 
on Lake Victoria Nyanza. 


Buenos Ayres and Pacific.—When on December 17 I called 


my readers’ attention to this and the other transcontinental lines ot 
the Argentine Confederation I pointed out that, out of a total 
capitalisation of £7,213,048, it had only £743,048 of ordinary stock, 
and | added :— 


As a speculative lock-up this stock (at about 53) is distinctly attractive because of its 
comparatively small amount. I can recollect when it was quoted twenty points 
higher—at over 72. None of the other stocks of this line seem to me outrageously 
dear—the first debentures just over par, the second at 94; the first prefs. at 90 and the 
second at 7o. The last seem to me distinctly cheap. I have known them above 82, 
ind even this year they have been about nine points above the present quotation. 


It may be instructive to compare these prices with those of 
to-day :— 


Price last Price Highest 

December Now this Year 
Ordinary 2 1G} 97 99% 
First debentures - - I00} IOI 104 
Second ,, - - 94 100} 100} 
First prefs. - - go 101 IOI 
Second ,, - - , 70 89 93 


Notwithstanding these substantial advances, of which I hope my 
readers have had the advantage, I am inclined to think the ordinary 
stock is still worth buying. From the smallness of the total every 
£10,000 of net earnings over fixed charges means a substantial 
dividend earned by this stock. 

It almost occupies the position of the old founders’ shares which 
used to earn such sensational dividends, and though there has been 
no distribution on this stock since 1900 there is every prospect that 
next November it will once more appear in the dividend-earning 
list. 

An impression used to prevail that the land east of Rufino was 
barren and useless, but it is now getting to be understood that this 
is not so and that the whole of the great pampas stretching away 


soil, the p'ant having the power of extracting from the atmosphere 
an abundant supply of that nitrogen which the soil lacks. In regard 
to this Mr. Goudge reported last year :— 


As the cultivation of alfalfa (lucerne) extends the animals become tamer under the 
better. conditions produced by subdivision of the camps and improved feeding. Butter 
and cheese factories will soon be required in certain centres, and a great future is 
clearly before the dairy industry of this country, 


The Argentine Great Western.—In dealing with this railway 
last December I said :— 


The Argentine Great Western is another favourite Argentine railway of mine, 
serving as it does the improving and growing wine-growing district of which 
Mendoza is the centre. 

The company’s share and debenture capital consists of £1,665,517 four per cent. first 
debenture stock (part of £1,700,000 authorised), £1,550,000 second debenture stock, 
£750,000 preferred, and a similar amount of ordinary stock. The preferred stock is, 
not only entitled to a cumulative pref. dividend of 5 per cent. before the ordinary 
stock takes anything, but is also entitled to share with the ordinary after the latter has, 
had 5 percent. This makes the ordinary less valuable, and on the whole it seems to, 
me dearer at 92 than the preferred at roz. Still neither of them seems dear. The. 
former used to be 104 and the latter 111. Both stocks now generally receive 6 per 
cent. The second debenture stock at 86 also looks cheap seeing that a half-year’s 
dividend will be payakle next month. 


The following little table will show the change in the prices of 
the stock since then :— 


Price last Price Highest 

December Now this Year 
Ordinary - - 92 100 1063 
Preferred - - 102 112} 1144 
First debenture stock - 103 103 1054 
Second ,, 5) - 86 go 914 


Curiously enough the first debenture stock, which is the only one 
that has shown but little spring, was the only stock of the line which 
I did not recommend last December. 

One of the saddest items in the last report of the company is the 
announcement of the election as a director of Mr. Reginald J. Neild. 
The next report will have to record his sad and untimely death. 


THE TATLER 


Active ‘‘ Canpacs.’’—Those who followed the advice I gave them 
on the 22nd ult. to operate in ‘‘ Canpacs ” on “the cold-bath system” 
—quick in and quick out—had a splendid opportunity early last 
week. On one day the stock was as low as 124} and as high as 
127. They fluctuate with Yankees and almost as violently. 


The Yankee Position.—On the day of this remarkable rally 
there were two failures on the New York Exchange, but the market 
took the news quite optimistically on the ground that there were 
“only two.” 

A strong impression prevailed that at last Americans had touched 
bottom, and that the bargain-hunters were at work and would soon 
begin lifting stock and imbuing the “shorts” with the fear of the 
Lord. 

No one, however, seemed to know much and everyone’s opinion 
seemed to me so much guesswork. 


The ‘‘Slump.”—Last week I dealt fully with the stagnation of 
our markets and showed that this mainly arose from the steady and 
gradual but continuous fall in prices extending over a phenomenal 
period of many months ; but some of my friends want my opinion as 
to why prices have sagged and sagged and sagged for so many 
months, 

This is not such a simple matter to explain as the stagnation, 
but still it can, I think, be made reasonably clear that this long- 
continued fall was due to perfectly natural causes. There were 
several of them and their effect was cumulative :— 

(1) The first and principal cause was the direct influence of the 
war and the consequent large Government borrowings. 

(2) The second was 
the complete stoppage 
of the output of gold 
by the Transvaal { 
mines. 

(3) The 
more complex. The 
American _ finance 
houses, as a sort of a 
swagger and in order 
to impress on _ the 
world the fact that 
America was no longer 
a borrowing nation but 
had now risen to the 
eminence of a lending 
nation, took such large 
slices of our Govern- 
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North Mount Lyell.—It looks as if the amalgamation of this 
company with the Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Company would 
lead to litigation. There seems a general consensus of opinion that 
the two companies ought to be amalgamated, but very strong objec- 
tion is taken to the insertion in the agreement by the majority of the 
directors of provisions for reducing the available working capital of 
the amalgamated company by distributing a cash bonus or extra 
dividend amongst the Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Com- 
pany and paying £10,000 by way of ‘‘ honorarium” or commission 
to Mr. Nivison, the broker, who it seems under a previous contract 
will also make a further profit of 45,000 if the company goes into 
liquidation without going through the form of offering him 20,000 
shares at 25s. each, 


Etruscans.—These have again been brought on the zafis by a 
two-column letter in the Fvzancial News from a Mr. J. E. Scantle- 
bury, who carefully repeats and emphasises everything hostile that 
has been said about the company. 


NEW ISSUES 

The Aberdeen Suburban Tramways Company, with a capital 
of £72,000 in £1 shares, has been incorporated ‘for the purpose of 
forming two lines of electrically-equipped tramways on the overhead 
system through the suburbs of the city of Aberdeen,” which “two 
lines will thus form practically an extension of the lines of the 
Aberdeen Corporation tramways.” 

On reading this it naturally occurred to me to inquire why the 
Corporation of Aberdeen, having established electric trams, are 
unwilling to build their own extensions. I searched through the 
prospectus for an 
answer to this obvious 
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| Inquiry but could find 

; none, so I hazard an 
answer of my own to 
the inquiry, viz., de- 
cause they do not 
think they will pay. 


Provincial Con- 
| sumers’ Ice and 
Supply, . Ltd. — This 
company, with a share 
capital of £100,000 
and £50,000 debenture 
| stock, seriously asks 
| the British public to 
find it money to enable 
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ment issues that at the 
moment these did not 
have such a severe 
effect on our money markets as might have been expected, and 
people on this side took the Americans at their own valuation and 
thought they were going to invest permanently in the Government 
stocks which they took in such quantities—the real fact being that 
they were “stags” to a man, and for months and months past 
“there has been a tap on.” Now nothing ruins a market like “a 
tap on.” 

(4) Even ifthe Americans had wished to hold their allotments they 
could not afford todo so. Having gambled even to their “ bottom 
dollar” in all sorts of trusts and “ combines” they were quickly 
obliged to turn their Consols and “ war loan” into money. 

(5) Another distinct cause of the tremendous fall in prices is the 
fact that England is gradually ceasing to be a saving nation—in 
the sense in which France is, and England was, a saving nation. 
The growing luxury and extravagance of all classes and ranks—from 
dukes to dustmen—is very remarkable. In the old days, even if 
dukes and dustmen were improvident the solid, prosperous 
middle classes were constant savers, and it was this fact that carried 
the country through the great wars of the end of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. But now the partial 
abolition of the middleman and the greater diffusion of the nation’s 
wealth has reduced the comparative numbers and influence of the 
once powerful middle class. 

In the heyday of the ‘‘mahogany age” the great phalanx of 
moneyed merchants and rich shopkeepers lived without extravagance 
and ostentation, loving money for the power it brought ; but now 
men make money in order to spend it; they not only “dress in 
purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously every day ” but they and 
their wives aspire to be men and women of fashion. .They earn 
royal incomes but they spend them like royalty. 
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it to buy for £115,000 
some ice and coid- 
_ storage businesses at 
Southampton, Portsmouth, and Brighton, most of which seem quite 
unable to produce any clear evidence that they make any profit at 
all, and yet almost half the purchase price is represented by nothing 
more tangible than goodwill. 


Charles Marsden and Sons, Ltd.,with as'hare capital of £170,000, 
offers £80,000 five per cent. debenture stock at par. There is a 
good valuation, but the certificate of profits gives me an impression 
that it is a declining business. They are not set out year by year, 
and the total only shows an average of £11,510. That seems a 
poor return on £250,000. The company is formed to acquire a large 
paper-making business, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


ALLEN R.—Why can't you leave it alone? 

SusscriBer.—Considering the dividend Tivoli shares look cheap. Entertainment 
company shares are necessarily speculative, but the best of them undoubtedly pay 
handsomely. I think there are rather too many of them. 

Gas.—The application to the court to sanction the scheme was fixed to come on 
yesterday, but I have to go to press before knowing the result. 

Wysrt.—I know the firm well, and I advise you to have nothing to do with them, 
Without recommending the bonds I could give you the name and address of perfectly 
respectable jpeople in London who deal in them at closer prices than those of the 
foreign firm who inundate the country with touting circulars. They once had the 
audacity to send a bribe to a City editor who had published a list of their prices along- 
side the actual market prices. The editor sent the money to two hospitals and 
published the correspondence. See THE TaATLER of December 3, 1902, page 396. 

Expectat.—The ‘‘tape’’ prices quoted by the company you mention are not in 
my opinion “‘ official,’ but gamnblers in differences often take the ‘‘ tape” prices as the 
standard to decide the wagers. 


